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One of a series of advertisements describing 


the major essentials of utility investments. 


(1) Domestic consumption 
stabilizes utility revenues. 


(2) Mild climate increases 
use of gas fuel. 


Lx present low stock mar- 


ket prices are to some extent due to the 
inability of many companies to maintain 
net earnings and dividends through a 
period of reduction in sales. 

If this period is of short duration, the 


temporary reduction or endangerment of 


dividends from moderate investments is not 
as serious a matter as stock market prices 
indicate. A share of stock still represents a 
share in a normally sound business and a 
property interest in a valuable plant. 

The severe test of dividend-stability 
in these times has proven, however, that 
only true economic causes decide whether the 
earnings of a business can be maintained. 
The fact, for instance, that more than 75% 
of Pacific Lighting’s gas and electric busi- 
ness comes from domestic use at extremely 
low rates is far more important economi- 
cally than the size of the company or the 
number of its stockholders. 

The household need of these services for 
cooking, heating, lighting and operating 
small appliances is continuous. The cost 
of gas and electricity is so small and the 
amount used is so exactly related to the 
amount actually needed that the greatest 
practicable economy of consumption will 
save only a few cents a month. 

Practically the only fluctuation that 
occurs in domestic use of gas and electricity 
is caused by (1) a change in the rate of 
growth of population, (2) a variation from 
normal weather conditions, or (3) an in- 
crease or decrease in the rate at which ad- 
ditional appliances are sold. 

Southern California,where Pacific Light- 
ing serves nearly a million customers with 
gas and electricity, is still the most rapidly 
growing section of America, and this fact 
helps to maintain revenues. Variations in 
weather are uncontrollable, but domestic 
gas consumption dropped less than 2% in 
1931 notwithstanding an abnormally small 
number of cool days, and electric consump- 


tion inc reased, New appliance sales have 


slowed down but are continuing in fair 
volume. 

On the whole, Pacific Lighting is an 
outstanding example of the importance of a 
high percentage of domestic consumption 
as a stabilizer of utility income. 

This factor is particularly significant 
because gas and electric service is Pacific 
Lighting’s only business. More than 98% 
of the gross revenue of this holding com- 
pany comes from the four Southern Cali- 
fornia utilities comprising one intercon- 
nected natural gas system serving eleven 
counties and an electric system which has 
operated in the city of Los Angeles for half 
a century. 

Pacific 


unique position of being a holding com- 


Lighting occupies the almost 
pany with all its interests confined to two 
branches of the utility business in one com 
pact territory. Its structure is therefore 
practically identical with that of its four 
combined operating companies, combin- 
ing operating-company stability with hold- 
ing-company advantages. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation is offering no secur- 
ities at the present time. These advertisements 


are intended to give publicity to its policies and 


practices in order that its securities, now held 
chiefly on the Pacific Coast and in New York 
and Massachusetts, may be more widely known 


in the future. 


14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies. 

In the final analysis. those holding companies 

n the final analysis, those holding companie¢ 
which render the greatest economic service 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service ure best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values. The earn 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest, in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service, 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacitx 


Lighting during its 46 years of utility operat 


n Southern California. They deal individually with: 
8. Reserves 
9, Dividend Rec 


ORGANIZATION 
1. Management 
2. History 10, Intercompany 
3. Territory Served Financing 

¥ 4. REVENUE SERVICE 
Ss JURCES 11. Interconnected 
5. Unity of System Facilities 


12. Economy of 
Operation 


CAPITAL 

6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 13. Quality of 

> Type of Product 
Securities Issued 14. Low Rates 


Investments in utility securities should 


amined with reference to each of these essent 
economic features. 

The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 


available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected California Urilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO, 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO, 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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Paying more 
than 25¢ 


for 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


is 


try Listerine Shaving 
Cream and you'll 
realize it! 


Not many years ago, this company bought 
first-rate materials, pared production cost 
to the bone and produced a tooth paste 
at 25¢. Today it is a leader in the field. 
Its price was appealing, but merit and 
results gave it this leadership. 

Now we’re doing the same thing with 
Listerine Shaving Cream. We've made 
it as good as a shaving cream can be 
made. Like the tooth paste, it is winning 
men by thousands. Also like the tooth 
paste, its price is 25¢. Anything over 
that, we think is extravagance. 

Here’s a satiny cream that will lather 
in four seconds. In hard water, cold water 
—even in ice water. That cools and 
soothes skin and softens the beard so 
that your shaving is a delight instead of 
a nuisance. 


To produce this shaving lather you use 
a bit of cream no larger than your little 
finger nail. The tube seems to last forever. 


A quarter isn’t much to risk to find 
out how swift and economical a shave 
can be. Get a tube today from your 
druggist. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE—15 shaves for you 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW — 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. T-8-S. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free trial of Listerine Shaving 
Cream. 


Name 





Street 





City 


State 





TIME 


Debt Challenge 
Sirs: 

That was a neat distinction you drew between 
the “legal’’ and “practical” aspects of the War 
Debts (Time, July 18). But as self-interested 
Americans, don’t you think you do yourselves a 
disservice to so emphasize the legalistic view, 
the view to which blind yahoos from our hinter- 
| land cling, unmindful of what is sighted by our 
international financial lookouts from the topless 
towers of New York? The men who know most 
about money tell us that until the War Debts 
are out of the way, international trade must plod 
and stumble. They tell us that the private loans 
we have made to Europeans are jeopardized by 
the political loans which remain like a hang- 
over from the War. 

It seems to me that the people who want the 
Debts canceled are the same people who pay 
most of our taxes. Since canceling the Debts 
would increase our tax burden, why isn’t it just 
that the chief taxpayers should decide our Debt 
action? Besides, these people—yes, our bankers 
and industrialists—are the ones who most clearly 
realize what is true—that debts paid now are 
paid in dollars of far greater purchasing power 
than the dollars that England and France bor- 
rowed when wheat was $3 per bushel. Finally, 
add up what France and Britain have already 
paid back and figure out how much better it 
would be for us to have, from now on, like sums 
in trade from those countries, so it would come 
direct to our pockets instead of draining down 
through the Washington pork barrel and the 
gaping pockets of a lot of racketeering , 
not half of whom really fought for their country 
in the War. I challenge any or all fellow Time- 
readers to advance three, or even one, sound 
argument for collecting what is left of the War 


Debts! 
James G. WEBB 





“heroes” 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Let any Time reader who picks up the 
gauntlet flung by Challenger Webb bear 
well in mind these basic facts: 

@ The $1,888,000,000 tax revenue of the 
U. S. during the fiscal year 1932 was de- 
rived 60% from the income tax. Of 
the personal income tax (1930), 184% was 
paid by 0.4% of those filing returns. 

@. The capital sum borrowed by the Allies 
from the U. S. totaled approximately 
$10,000,000,000, the greater part of which 
was to be repaid at 44%. Since the term 
of repayment was always envisaged as 
| extremely long, the number of dollars to 
be paid in interest was envisaged as much 
larger than the capital sum or principal 
to be repaid. 

@ Of the sum borrowed approximately 
70% was for carrying on the War, ap- 
proximately 30% for reconstruction and 
| other post-War expenditures. 

@ Each of the Allied nations funded its 
debt to the U. S. separately, these agree- 
ments purporting to fix the term of years 
and the total sum to be repaid in principal 
& interest. It was agreed that approxi- 
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mately $22,230,000,000 should be repaid 
over 62 years. 

@ If the original sums borrowed were ty 
be repaid over 62 years at the original rate 
of 449% interest and at the same propor. 
tional rate of annual principal and inter. 
est payments as is provided in the British 
funding agreement, the total repayment 
to the U. S. would be $27,767,000,000. 
@ In the U. S. at present are $3,960,000. 
cco in monetary gold, approximately 
$6,634.000,000 in paper money of al 
descriptions and the so-called “national 
wealth” of the U. S. is estimated at $329- 
700,000,000. Thus, total cancellation of 
the Allied War Debt would wipe out 
agreed payments (of $22,230,000,000) 
equivalent to 0.7% of the national wealth. 
@ The Allies have already repaid to the 
U. S. $1,676,000,000 on their War Debts 
This they did chiefly by handing over to 
the U. S. sums which they received from 
Germany in Reparations. Germany has 
paid in Reparations one-half what she 
obtained during the same period by pri- 
vate loans, mostly from U. S. lenders, 


@ Since the funding of the debts the U.§ 
has paid out in interest on Government 
bonds equivalent to the sums originally 
borrowed by the Allies, more than twice 
what the Allies have paid in interest & 
principal. 

@ Conditional upon U. S. cancellation of 
virtually all War Debts, it was agreed at 
the Lausanne Conference that the Allies 
would virtually cancel German Repara- 
tions by scaling them down to 1¢ on 
$1.—Eb 


Georgia’s Crisp 
Sir 
We, the undersigned, would appreciate 
sketch similar to those printed in your magazine 
of Congressman Charles R. Crisp of Georgia. 


B. F. DANIEL 
W. H. NALL 
C.. 49, fan 
. R. Hines 
W. P. WILKEs 


a 


Hogansville, Ga. 

The record of Representative Charles 
Robert (“Judge”) Crisp of the 3rd 
Georgia district is as follows: 

Born: At Ellaville, Ga., Oct. 19, 1870. 

Career: After a public school education he 
was taken to Washington by his father Charles 
Frederick Crisp. Confederate veteran and 
Georgia Representative (1883-96), who gol 
him, aged 19, a clerkship in the Interior Depart- 
ment. When his father was chosen Speaker 
(1891), he got a job as House parliamentarian 















NAME 


ADDRESS _ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mer., Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
| a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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—experting on rules, practices and precedents. 
On the side he studied law, was admitted to the 
Georgia bar in 1895. In 1896 his father died 
and he, aged 26, was elected to serve out his 
father’s unexpired term. Back in Americus, Ga, 
he practiced law, served as judge of the city 
court. In 1911 when the Democrats organized 
the House and elected Champ Clark Speaker, 
ne was recalled to Washington to act as parlia- 
mentarian again. At the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore in 1912 he handed down 
arliamentary law that resulted in Woodrow 





CHARLES ROBERT (“JUDGE’’) CRISP 


“It means nothing to the United States 
whether I remain in Congress 
or not, but “ 


Wilson’s nomination, That year he was again 
elected to the House where he has served con- 
tinuously ever since. 

In Congress: Beginning as an inconspicuous 
member of the powerful Ways & Means Com- 
mittee he gradually worked his way toward the 
top. President Harding appointed him a mem- 
ber of the World War Foreign Debt Funding 
Commission and he helped put through Congress 
the agreements for repayment negotiated by that 
body with the Allies. When the House went 
Democratic last December, he found himself 
second only to Chairman Collier of Mississippi 
on the Ways & Means Committee. When Chair- 
man Collier fell ill and withdrew to recover, 
Mr. Crisp stepped into the committee’s acting 
chairmanship at a most difficult time. Taxes 
had to be raised to balance the Budget. Upon 
him fell the unpopular responsibility of drafting 
a billion-dollar revenue bill and pushing it 
through a balky House. 

He voted for: Declaration of War (1917), 
the 18th Amendment (1917), Volstead Act 
(1919), Tax Reduction (1924, 1927), Restric 
tive Immigration (1924), Soldier Bonus (1924), 
Reapportionment (1929), Farm Board (1929), 
Bonus loans (1931), “Lame Duck” Amend- 
ment (1931, 1932), Philippine Independence 


(1932), Sales Tax (1932), Federal employes 
paycut (1932), Unemployment Relief Bill 
(1922), 


He voted against: Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
(1921), Hawley-Smoot Tariff (1930), State 
option on liquor (1932), Wartime income taxes 
(1932), full Bonus cashing (1932). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, has announced 
that, in line with the party platform, he will 
vote to resubmit the 18th Amendment to the 
States, 

Legislative hobby: taxes & tariffs. He was one 
of the first House members to raise the cry: 
“Balance the Budget!” As acting chairman, he 
sponsored a Sales Tax provision in the revenue 
bill. A rebellious House tore his measure to 
tatters. Instead of losing heart and sulking, he 
worked mightily to effect a compromise. In him- 
self he dramatized the tax issue and stirred all 
factions of the’ House to rousing cheers when 
he declared: “I have burned every bridge behind 
me. No matter what the personal political con- 
sequences may be, I’m going to advocate levying 
sufficient taxes to balance the Budget. It means 


TIME 








nothing to the United States whether I remain 
in Congress or not but it means much to the 
United States Government that its honor, its 
credit, its security be maintained at par.” Al- 
though the House declined to pass his revenue 
bill as drafted, the fact that it passed a tax 
measure at all was principally due to his per- 
sistent and courageous prodding. 

In appearance he is short, well-built. He and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills are about of a 
size. His clothes are neat but distinctive. His 
hair is thinning on top. He carries his head 
tilted to one side. His public manners are easy, 
gracious. He makes a good forceful speech, 
never too long. He smokes cigarets. No blind 
partisan, he is respected by Republicans and 
Democrats alike for his intelligence, his parlia 
mentary fairness, his industry. 

Outside Congress: In Washington he lives 
modestly at The Highlands Apartment, also has 
a home at Americus. He is a relatively poor 
man, with little beside his Congressional salary, 
now cut from $10,000 to $9,000. He is married, 
has one son named for his famed father. He 
attends the Methodist church, has few sports o1 
diversions. 

Feeling that he has outgrown the House, he 
is a candidate for Georgia’s Democratic sena- 
torial nomination. Primary day is Sept. 14. 
Opposing him is 34-year-old Governor Richard 
Brevard Russell Jr., son of the State’s prolific, 
tobacco-chewing Chief Justice. Governor Russell 
appointed Major John Sanford Cohen, publisher 
of the Atlanta Journal, to the Senate vacancy 
caused by the death of William J. Harris. Gov 
ernor Russell thus has the Journal’s backing, 
while Mr. Crisp has the support of Clark 
Howell’s Atlanta Constitution. Against him is 
being used the charge that, after a visit from 
Georgia Power Co.’s Preston Stanley Arkwright 
he consented to a new provision in the revenue 
bill putting the electricity tax on consumers 
instead of producers. For him is being used the 
claim that he is Georgia’s most distinguished 
statesman at the U. S. Capitol. He made a hit 
when instead of using his Congressional frank to 
save money, he mailed out campaign literature 
marked “postage paid. The primary race is 
considered nip & tuck 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: An 
able, experienced legislator above the average in 
political pluck and national outlook: a con 
servative House leader who wins wide personal 
applause even in a losing fight: a Georgian with 
the best political tradition of his State in hi 
legislative enterprise and parlia 
fully qualify him for pro 
His term expires March 
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Satevepost’s von Schleicher 
Sirs: 

Enclosed a picture of General von Schleicher 
cut from p. 17 of Time of June 13, and two 
pictures cut from the opening article of the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 16. You will 
notice that on the latter the same person i 
supposed to be General Groener. Which is right? 

Mrs. L. THOMASSEN 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Satevepost was Time right. 
Satevepost’s “von Schleicher” is General 
Wilhelm Groener. onetime Minister of 
Defense and Interior, and vice versa.—Eb. 
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The Lindbergh Line 


Passengers 


Mail 


Express 


For Reservations: 
Call Penna. R.R., 
Postal Telegraph, 
Western Union, 
Greyhound Bus, 
Travel Bureaus, 
Hotel Porters 
nearest T.W.A. 
office, or write 
T.W.A., 923 
Gray bar Bidg., 
N. Y. City. 
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night's stopover 
at Kansas City. 
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hey cant put a Tex On 


@ Thank your lucky stars the Government 
still measures a car by its price, mot by its style. 
For otherwise, DeSoto owners would have to 
shoulder most of the new tax burden. 


As it is they’re ahead of the game and hayvy- 
ing fun. Their budgets are balanced. And all 
this smartness, all this admiration, doesn’t 
cost them one extra red cent. In fact, they’re 
saving money. On gas. On oil. On repairs. 


SMARTNESS| 


Same thing with DeSoto’s brilliant engineer- 
ing. You get the thrill of Floating Power, 
Automatic Clutch, Free-Wheeling and Hy- 
draulic Brakes without paying any premium. 
(Duplate Safety Plate Glass and Philco Tran- 
sitone Radio are available at slight extra cost.) 

Look at DeSoto’s price-tag! Then talk 
trade-in terms with a DeSoto dealer. DeSoto 
Motor Corp., Division of Chrysler Motors. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover whacked the Shipping 
Board down from seven to three members. 
Surviving this economy were Commission- 
ers Thomas Ventry O’Connor, Samuel S. 
Sandberg and Rear Admiral Hutchinson 
Ingham Cone. 

@ A log fire warmed the President & 
guests at his Rapidan camp over the week- 
end. He rested from the nervous tension 
incident to calling out the Army to evacu- 
ate the Bonus Expeditionary Force (see 
col. 2). The highway from Washington 
was scoured by Virginia troopers in flash- 
ing white cars to see that the President 
was not accosted or molested by strag- 
gling Bonus marchers. 

@ President Hoover pocket-vetoed one 
bill left by Congress—a measure to open 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. wider to 
borrowing farmers—because it duplicated 
R. F.C. farm loans already provided for. 
@ “I’ve been called to lead the Ethiopian 
out of darkness. I sent the President 30 
messages. He hath the program but he 
don’t seem to understand it,” Gilbert F. 
Bonner, a big black Southern Negro kept 
insisting to White House attachés as he 
camped outside President Hoover's office 
door. A “prophet of doom,” Bonner wore 
an old Army uniform (he used to be a 
quartermaster sergeant), with a_ blue 
cheese-cloth turban on his head. Small 
gilt crucifixes dangled from every blouse 
pocket. White House guards let him sit 
day after day in the lobby, vainly waiting 
to carry his “message” to the President. 

@ Washington dog licenses Nos. 1 and 2 
were ceremoniously carried to the White 


House by Collector of Taxes Chatham 
Moore Towers, handed to the Presi- 
dent. He put No. 1 on Pat, his German 


shepherd, No. 2 on Weegee, his Norwegian 
elkhound. 

@ “I forgot all about it,” laughed Am- 
bassador Mellon, emerging from the White 
House, when newsmen asked ii he had dis- 
cussed his rumored resignation with the 
President. 
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“Dirty Cowards” 
Vice President Curtis, traveling to Los 
Angeles to open the Olympic Games (see 
Pp. 25), paused at Las Vegas, Nev., made 
a little speech. The following occurred: 
Hecklers: Why didn’t you feed some 
of those ex-soldiers in Washington? 
Curtis: I've fed more than you have, 
you dirty cowards! I’m not afraid of 
any of you. 
Hecklers: Hurrah for Roosevelt! 
Curtis: If you wait for him to be 
elected, you'll be an old man. 


HEROES 

Battle of Washington 
When War came in 1917 William 
Hushka, 22-year-old Lithuanian, sold his 
St. Louis butcher shop, gave the proceeds 
to his wife, joined the Army. He was sent 
to Camp Funston, Kan. where he was 











MACARTHUR 


GENERAL 


Secretary Hurley: “IT must not make any 
heroes just now.” 


naturalized. Honorably discharged in 
1919. he drifted to Chicago, worked as a 
butcher, seemed unable to hold a steady 
job. His wife divorced him, kept their 
small daughter. Long jobless, in June he 
joined a band of veterans marching to 
Washington to fuse with the Bonus Expe- 
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ditionary Force. “I might as well starve 
there as here,” he told his brother. At the 
capital he was billeted in a Government- 
owned building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
One of thousands, he took part in the 
demonstration at the Capitol the day 
Congress adjourned without voting im- 
mediate cashing of the Bonus. 

Last week William Hushka’s Bonus for 


$528 suddenly became payable in full 
when a police bullet drilled him dead 


in the worst public disorder the capital 
has known in years. 

Prelude to Washington's bloody battle 
was a third march toward the White 
House by some 200 Reds. led by Com- 
munist John Pace, Michigan contractor. 
It was a routine performance which the 


police efficiently squelched with much 
pate-thwacking and nine arrests. One 
veteran climbed a tree, kept shouting 
“We want our Bonus!” until police 
dragged him down, gagged him. This 
radical demonstration, outlawed by the 


important only in 


officials the 
tT 


all that 


regular B. E. F., was 
that it gave Administration 
idea of blaming Communists for 
.ollowed 

More serious trouble was presented by 
the Treasury's attempt to repossess Gov- 
ernment property on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. three blocks west 
of the Capitol. Wholesale warehouses, a 
cheap hotel, automobile showrooms. a 
Chinese restaurant and an undertaking 
shop occupied the row of old ugly brick 
buildings on this The U. S. had 
bought up the land as part of its plan to 
beautify the Federal City (Time, May 6, 
1929). The plot was to be converted into 
a park. Wreckers had knocked the walls 
out of the buildings when the B. E. F. 
began to arrive last May. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Pelham Glassford. Washington’s 
long-legged, kindly police chief, arranged 
to halt demolition, have veterans quar- 
tered in the skeletonized buildings. With 
Congress gone and the Bonus fight over, 
the Treasury sought to evict the veterans 
and start work again. Four times 200-o0dd 
veterans were ordered out. Four times 
they refused to budge. 


site. 


One morning last week General Glass- 
ford finally persuaded Walter W. Waters, 
the B. E. F.’s curly-headed commander, 
to evacuate his men on the promise of 
new quarters elsewhere. Treasury agents 
arrived at to a. m. to clear the buildings. 
Most of the veterans refused to leave 
Police helped the Federal men do their 
job. Hundreds of veterans swelled to 
thousands as men flocked from other 
B. E. F. camps to the scene to watch the 
eviction. By noon the buildings had been 
practically cleared when a trio of veter- 
ans carrying a U. S. flag tried to march 





back in. Police blocked them. Somebody 
tossed a brick. “There’s a fight!’ went 
up the cry. More bricks flew. 

“Give the cops hell!” a veteran shouted. 
His massed companions pressed in upon 
the police, now flailing with their clubs. 
The fighting spread with quick conta- 
gion. One policeman had his head bashed 
in. Veterans trampled him. Blood 
streamed down others’ faces. Veterans 
swung scrap iron, hunks of concrete, old 
boards. 
the mélée, was knocked flat by a brick. 


General Glassford rushed into 
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eral troops. “Tell them to put their re- 
quest in writing,” said the President. 
They wrote: 

“A serious riot 
area contains thousands of brickbats and 
these were used by the rioters in their 


occurred. . . . This 


attack upon the police... . It will be 
impossible to maintain law & order except 
by the free use of firearms which will 
make the situation a dangerous one. The 
presence of Federal troops will result in 
far less violence and bloodshed.” 
Without declaring martial law (he did 
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B. E. F. 


The orders: “Surround the affected area and clear it without delay.” 


Before he could get up, a veteran snatched 
off his gold police badge. A riot call 
brought 800 extra police to battle sev- 
eral thousand of the B. E. F. 

“Be peaceful, men! Be calm!” shouted 
General Glassford. “Let’s not throw any 
more bricks. They’re mighty hard and 
hurt. You’ve probably killed one of my 
best officers.” 

“Hell, that’s nothing,” a veteran flung 
back. “Lots of us were killed in France.” 

Meanwhile hot-headed veterans had 
seeped back into their old quarters to 
tussle with police amid the rubble. 
Officers George Shinault and Miles 
Zamanezck were cornered on the second 
floor. “Let’s get ‘em!’ someone shouted. 
The two policemen pulled their revolvers. 
A half dozen shots banged out. William 
Hushka keeled over with a bullet in his 
heart (1:25 p. m.). Two other veterans 
were wounded.* One of them, Eric Carl- 
son, 38, of Oakland, Cal., died later. 

The street fighting gradually subsided. 
A legless veteran inside the Government 
building loudly challenged the police to 
remove him. He was ignored. General 
Glassford withdrew his forces. The 
B. E. F. cooled off, recovered its head. 
Commander Waters, who had kept out of 
the fray, nervously declared: “The men 
got out of control. There’s nothing I 
can do.” 

But there was something the three Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners govern- 
ing the city could do and they did it. 
President Hoover was lunching when the 
Commissioners called to ask him for Fed- 


President Garfield was 


*Near the spot 
assassinated, 





not have to because Washington is Fed- 
eral territory), President Hoover ordered 
Secretary of War Hurley to call out the 
Army from Fort Myer in nearby Virginia. 
Secretary Hurley passed the command 
along to handsome, well-tailored General 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, in the 
following crisp dispatch (2:55 p. m.): 

“You will have United States troops 
proceed immediately to the scene of the 
disorder. Surround the affected area and 
clear it without delay... . Any women 
and children should be accorded every 
consideration and kindness. Use all hu- 
manity consistent with the execution of 
this order.” 

Six minutes later cavalry and infantry, 
to the number of 1,000 men began moving 
into Washington for an encounter with 
the B. E. F. for which the War Depart- 
ment had long been preparing.* In their 
wake came five small tanks, a fleet of 
trucks. Bayonets glittered in the sun, 
equipment clanked over the pavement as 
the force marched slowly up Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Reaching the “affected area” 
(4:45 p. m.) troopers rode straizht into 
the hooting, booing ranks of the B. E. F. 
Veterans scrambled out of the way of 
swinging sabres, trampling hoofs. Steel- 
helmeted infantrymen with drawn revolv- 
ers advanced 20 abreast. Behind them 
came others with rifies lowered, bayonets 
prodding. 

Suddenly tear gas bombs began to pop 
on the street. The soldiers put on their 


*Federal troops were used to put down the 
“whiskey rebellion’ in Pennsylvania (1794), 
maintain order in ‘bleeding’? Kansas (1856-57), 
break the Pullman strike in Chicago (1894) and 
the coal strike in West Virginia (1921). 


masks, pushed slowly on while the 
heavy grey fumes cut great gaps in the 
retreating throng of veterans. Citizen 
spectators tangled with the soldiers, were 
ordered to “get the hell out of the way,” 
The Government buildings were methodi- 
cally gassed. A huge Negro sat in a crotch 
of a tree, waving a U. S. flag and sono. 
rously chanting: “God that gave us this 
h’yar country, h’ep us now.” 

The unarmed B. E. F. did not give the 
troopers a real fight. They were too 
stunned and surprised that men wearing 
their old uniform should be turned against 
them. Here & there veterans would tos 
back gas bombs with half-forgotten skill 
kick the troopers’ horses, throw a fey 
bricks, swear bitter oaths at the impas- 
sive regulars, most of them youngsters 
But resistance was wholly unorganized. 

General MacArthur directed the mili- 
tary operation, tears streaming down his 
cheeks, not from emotion but from the 
fumes of the bombs. When his cavalry 
rode down a group of veterans with 4 
U. S. flag, a spectator sang out: “The 
American flag means nothing to me after 
this.” General MacArthur snapped: “Put 
that man under arrest if he opens his 
mouth again.” 


The rout of the B. E. F. from Penn. | 


sylvania Avenue broke its back. But the 
military was not yet through. It “gassed” 
small scattered camps in the vicinity of 
the Capitol, shoved out their occupants, 
left smoking ruins behind. By g p. m. the 
troopers had advanced to the Anacostia 
bridge, beyond which on the mudflats lay 
Bonus City, the B. E. F.’s main encamp- 
ment. The camp commander rushed out 
waving a white shirt for a truce, asked for 
time to evacuate the several hundred 
women and children. He got an hours 
grace. 

As the infantry moved into Bonus City 
(10:14 p.m.) gassing each wretched shack 
and shanty, veterans by the thousands 
trudged off into the night. Some carried 
their belongings wrapped in bundles on 
their backs. One drunk went lurching 
away bearing only a large oil lamp. A few 
sang old War songs. Women carried 
babies in their arms. Huts and lean-tos 
were set afire, partly by the departing 
veterans, partly by the soldiers. By mid- 
night Bonus City, once the home of 
10,000 jobless hungry men & women, was 
a field of roaring bonfires. President 
Hoover could see its fiery glow on the 
Eastern sky from his White House win- 
dow. At dawn the place was a charred & 
blackened ruin. The B. E. F. was gone. 
Not a shot had been fired by the victor 
ous Army. 

The Day’s Toll: Dead, 2; injured, 55: 
arrested, 135, including Charles P. Ruby, 
D. S. C., first to greet the President at 
the New Year’s day reception at the 
White House in 1931 (Time, Jan. 12, 
1931). 

In France Joe Angelo of Camden, N. J. 
was decorated for saving the life of Major 
George O. Patton. At Anacostia Major 
Patton headed the cavalry that drove Joe 


Angelo out of his B. E. F. quarters. 


“Challenge Met.” During the two 


months the B. E. F. was in Washington 
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President Hoover silently ignored them. 
But after he had summoned troops, he 
also summoned the Press and explained: 

“Congress made provision for the re- 
turn home of the so-called Bonus march- 
ers... . Some 5,000 took advantage of 
the arrangement.... An examination 
of a large number of names discloses the 
fact that a considerable part of those 
remaining are not veterans. ... Many 
are Communists and persons with criminal 
records.” 


Next day, when the B. E. F. had left, 





B. E. F. 
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tary B. E. F. camp follower, died of mal- 
nutrition in Washington’s Gallinger Hospi- 
tal. In the same hospital lay Bernard 
Myers, 11 weeks, affected by tear gas. 

q@ The Government buried Veteran Wil- 
liam Hushka in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery with full military honors. 

On to Johnstown. While the Army 
“mopped up” the Capital of all B. E. F. 
stragglers, Virginia blocked the veterans 
on the South. Maryland supplied trucks 
to carry thousands of them to the Penn- 
sylvania line. The Red Cross handled the 





{cme 


v. POLICE 


“Hell, lots of us were killed in France!” 


the President more fully expressed his 
indignation. Said he: “A challenge to the 
authority of the United States Govern- 
ment has been met, swiftly and firmly. 
... Government cannot be coerced by 
mob rule. . . . It is my sincere hope that 
those agitators who inspired yesterday’s 
attack upon Federal authority may be 
brought speedily to trial. . . . There can 
be no safe harbor in the U. S. for vio- 
lence... . Order and civil tranquillity 
are the first requisites in the great task 
of economic reconstruction.” 

General MacArthur observed that the 
B. E. F. “was a bad looking mob ani- 
mated by the essence of revolution.” A 
week’s delay by the President, he thought, 
“would have threatened the institution of 
our Government.” According to the Gen- 
eral, not one man out of ten in the 
B. E. F. was a “real veteran.” 

“Damned Lie!’ Commander Waters 
raged against President Hoover’s asser- 
tion that the B. E. F. was Red and crimi- 
nal. “A damned lie!” he shouted. “Every 
man is a veteran. We examined the dis- 
charge papers of everyone.” 

Communists, flattered at drawing 
White House fire, gladly took all credit 
for the Washington disturbance.* Most 
impartial observers, however, doubted if 
the rioting could be really attributed to 
them. John Pace was in jail at the time 
and his handful of Red followers were 
not identified as actively participating in 
the fracas. 

@ Gertrude Mann, two months, involun- 





*Last week Reds were accused of starting bank 
runs in the Mid-west. 


women & children. Red-headed Mayor 
Eddie McCloskey of Johnstown, Pa., 
onetime pants-presser and prizefighter, in- 
vited B. E. F. leaders to his city to 
reorganize their force. Johnstown citizens 
protested loudly when veterans began to 
straggle in and bivouac in a fly-ridden 
amusement park outside town, where an- 
other B. E. F. baby was born. 

“Khaki Shirts.” Commander Waters, 
in Washington, announced the B. E. F. 
would become the nucleus of a political 
organization to be known as the “Khaki 


Shirts,” open to all who want “to clean 
out the high places in government.” 
“Loyal Americanism” was heavily ac- 


cented in his declaration. For $1 he pur- 
chased 25 wooded acres in Maryland from 
a Mrs. Maude Edgell, proprietor of a 
nursing home, who felt “very bitter” about 
the Battle of Washington. Major L. J. H. 
Herwig, U. S. A., retired, of Washington, 
offered them his 400-acre Virginia farm. 
On these plots Commander Waters pro- 
posed to establish ‘Khaki Shirts” colonies, 
warned: “If they try to burn us out again, 
damn ’em we'll kill ‘em.” Brigadier Gen- 
eral Smedley Darlington Butler, retired, 
flirted with the idea of consolidating the 
“Khaki Shirts.” 

Comment. Most of the nation’s Press 
approved the manner in which the Presi- 
dent had dealt with its B. E. F. Public 
blame, if any. was placed less on mem- 
bers of the Bb. E. F. than upon those 
Representatives & Senators who by agi- 
tating full and immediate Bonus pay- 
ments had lured veterans to Washington 
and kept them there with false hopes and 
promises. 





When the troops were withdrawn from 
Washington, Secretary Hurley exulted: 
“Tt was a great victory. Mac | Gen- 
eral MacArthur] did a great job. He is 
the man of the hour. (A_ thoughtful 
pause.) But I must not make any heroes 
just now.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Walker to Roosevelt 

Last week in Albany Governor Roose- 
velt was presented with a hard political 
nut, a 27,000-word document wherein slick 
little James John (“Jimmy”) Walker hotly 
defended his right to remain Mayor of 
New York. Replying to the ouster 
charges filed last June by Counsel Samuel 
Seabury of the legislative committee in- 
vestigating —Tammany corruption (Time, 
June 13 et ante), Mayor Walker opened 
his defense with an attack. He charged 
that Republicans had instigated the in- 
quiry “to divert public attention from the 
dreadful condition of affairs throughout 
the nation.” He accused Mr. Seabury of 
“malice, slander, rancorous ill-will,” of 
conducting a “man-hunt.” 

Getting down to the specifications of 
the removal charges, the Mayor argued as 
follows: 

@ He did accept $26,000 in bonds as 
“profits of an ordinary, lawful business 
transaction” from a brokerage firm. inter- 
ested in taxicabs, but he did not sponsor 
the kind of municipal legislation they 
sought. 

@ He did own $10,000 worth of converti- 
ble bonds in Reliance Bronze & Steel Co. 
which got a contract with the City for 
traffic lights but this did not violate the 
city charter prohibiting officials from own- 
ing stock in a concern doing business with 
the City. 

@ He did sponsor a bus franchise to the 
financially irresponsible Equitable Coach 
Co., backed by a close friend, but did not 
know it was unfit to receive the award 
until later. 

@ He did take without any investment 
$246,692 in profits from a joint stock- 
trading account with Publisher Paul Block, 
but Mr. Block is a rich man who needs no 
favors from the Mayor. 


@ Russell Sherwood, who fled the U. S., 
was not his fiscal agent. 

Mayor Walker wound up his “solemn 
emphatic denial” of all-wrongdoing with: 

“Since the day of my birth I have lived 
my life in the open. Whatever short- 
comings I have are known to everyone 
but disloyalty to my native city, official 
dishonesty or corruption, form no part of 
these shortcomings.” 

The country at large waited to see how 
Governor Roosevelt would deal with Tam- 
many, of which the natty little New York 
Mayor is the popular symbol. If he re- 
moved him from office, he might lose New 
York State in the Presidential election. If 
he did not, Republicans would charge him 
with truckling to a corrupt political ma- 
chine. Meanwhile Tammany Hall “heart- 
ily” endorsed the Roosevelt-Garner ticket 
and the State was startled by a report 
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that, if ousted, Mayor Walker would run 
for Governor this autumn. Sheathed in 
this move, if made, would be something 
that Governor Roosevelt does not like to 
think about: the knife that Tammany 
could thrust into the back of his New 
York City vote for the Presidency. 


BOARDS & BUREAUS 


New Reconstructors 

Last week President Hoover completed 
reorganization of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. under the terms of the new Relief 
Act. Governor Meyer of the Federal 
Reserve was dropped from the R. F. C. 
chairmanship. To succeed him the 
President was determined to appoint a 
Democrat, thus making a majority of the 
R. F. C. board members of that party.” 
By turning R. F. C. control, at least nom- 
inally, over to his political opponents, the 
President hoped to silence campaign talk 
that the corporation was being used for 
partisan purposes for the G. O. P. 

First, President Hoover considered in 
order Owen D. Young, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith and Newton Diehl Baker, for the 
Meyer job. For one reason or another 
none of them was “available.” Then drop- 
ping a good way down the Democratic 
list, the President settled on 68-year-old 
\tlee Pomerene, Ohio lawyer, onetime 
(1911-23) Senator and co-prosecutor of 
the Government’s oil scandal cases. Mr. 
Pomerene was sworn in as R. F. C. chair- 
man. 

This appointment made Washington 
gasp. Mr. Pomerene, a solemn, bookish 
man with a Websterian manner, whose 
hobby is growing early table corn, is not 
a banker. He is not a famed executive. 
While he made a good Senator, his name, 
it was claimed, was not familiar enough to 
inspire nation-wide confidence. 

“No man today can refuse to accept 
responsibility and I feel as if I had been 
drafted,’ declared Mr. Pomerene as he 
hurried from Cleveland to Washington to 
see the President. When he arrived at 
the White House, the man who will help 
administer $3,800,000,000 worth of Fed- 
eral credit, told correspondents he had 
only 98¢ in his pocket. “And I’ve been 
asked for that at least a dozen times,” he 
added. 

To succeed Farm Loan Commissioner 
Paul Bestor who was also dropped from 
the R. F. C. by the new law, the President 
named Charles Addison Miller, up-State 
New York Republican. Mr. Miller, also 
a lawyer, is president of Savings Bank of 
Utica. He writes detective stories to 
amuse himself. He took Charles 
Dawes’s place as R. F. C. president. 

Last week the R. F. C. made its first 
direct relief loan—$3,000.000 to Illinois 
\t the same time it warned States it would 
lend only as ‘a last resort” after every 
other source of credit had been exhausted 
Presumably the Illinois loan was for use 
in creditless Chicago 


Gates 


R. F. C. Democrats: Texas’ Jesse Holman 
Jones, Arkansas’ Harvey Crowley Couch, Utah’s 
Wilson McCarthy. 





DEMOCRATS 
Words & Whispers 

Comfortably seated in his Albany draw- 
ing room surrounded by his family, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt one evening last week 
read the full text of the Democratic Na- 
tional Platform to the country over the 
radio. Important among the campaign 
comments he interpolated were the follow- 
ing: 

“The United States could well afford to 
take the lead in asking for a general con- 
ference . . . to determine what can be 
done to restore the purchasing power of 
that half of the world’s inhabitants who 
are on a silver basis. 

“One of the great needs of the world is 
to set international trade flowing again. 

. . Trade barriers of all kinds ought to 
be lowered. ... This problem of the 
|War]| Debts is complex. Great Britain, 
I'rance and Germany have at last agreed 
among themselves concerning Reparations. 
The danger now is that they may turn a 
united front against us. This comes not so 
much from the debts they owe us as from 
our barriers against their trade. 

“The Debts will not be a problem—we 
shall not have to cancel them—if we are 
realistic about providing ways in which 
payment is possible through the profits 
arising from the rehabilitation of trade. 

. The Republican position has been the 
absurd one of demanding payment and 
making payment impossible. This policy 
forced a moratorium. Our policy declares 
for payment but at the same time for 
lowered tariffs and resumption of trade 
which open the way for payment. 

“Nothing need be added to that | the 
Repeal plank |, except that if the present 
Congress takes no action, I shall urge the 
new Congress to carry out these pro- 
visions.” 

By prearrangement Massachusetts’ Gov- 
ernor Ely who fought so hotly for Alfred 
Emanuel Smith at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, plunked for Governor Roosevelt on 
the strength of his radio speech. 

A Republican “whispering campaign” 
against lame Governor Roosevelt’s physi- 
cal condition similar to the 1928 “whisper- 
ing campaign” against Mr. Smith’s religion 
was alleged and denounced over the radio 
last week by Chairman James Farley of 
the Democratic National Committee. Said 
he: 

“In various parts of the are 
cropping up hateful stories in regard to 
our candidate’s physical and mental health 
with no more foundation than had the 
libels of four years ago. The Governor 
recently | 1930] insured his life for $500,- 
ooo «with )«6uwthe $ Warm Springs (Ga.) 
Foundation as the beneficiary. His 
lameness which is steadily getting better 
has no more effect on his general condition 
than if he had a glass eye or was prema- 
turely bald If he were a weakling in 
any respect he could not have gone through 
two gruelling campaigns for the Governor- 
ship of New York Governor 
velt might be handicapped in a footrace 
but in no other way need he fear compari- 
son with his adversary.” 


country 


Roose- 





THIRD PARTIES 


“Repeal Unemployment!” 
(See front cover) 

Like Democrats and Republicans, So- 
cialists mix politics and picnics, forensics 
and fun. Some 25,000 of them last week 
flocked to Ulmer Park, a big bare, boarded 
plot near Brooklyn’s Coney Island, for an 
all-day political outing to start their 
party's national campaign. Working fam- 
ilies brought boxes of coarse sandwiches, 
pickles and fruit. Hot dog stands did a 
sizzling business. Youngsters played on 
swings, rode the merry-go-round. Their 
parents lolled on newspapers listening to 
band music or strolled off to watch a soc- 
cer game. Trade groups sang 
Broadway performers gave a free show. 

Through this frolicking crowd of plain 
people in shirt sleeves moved a tall lanky 
figure extending a friendly welcome to all 
His smooth white hand shook many a 
hard and horny fist. Outwardly he was 
with this throng but plainly not of it. His 
blue coat and grey trousers were wrinkled 
but he wore a necktie. His hair, above a 
high intellectual forehead, was a silky grey 
but his pale blue eyes were young, fresh, 


songs 


benign. His manner with the masses was 
one of studied informality. Yet he was 
their particular idol, Norman Mattoon 


Thomas, Socialist nominee for the Presi- 
dency. 

Use v. Profit. During the afternoon 
Nominee Thomas climbed up on a plat- 
form. He spoke easily, rapidly, with few 
gestures and no political blood & thunder 
His speech not only inaugurated his cam- 
paign but gave his party its 1932 slogan 
“Repeal Unemployment.” Avoiding ab- 
stract theory he hammered home the 
necessity for relief, not as the two old 
parties proposed but by means of the So- 
cialist formula of “production for publi 
use rather than for private profit.” Ex- 
cerpts: 

“There are between ten and twelve mil- 
lion unemployed. . Men and women 
search the garbage cans, especially in the 
more prosperous neighborhoods, for food 
that has been left—men competing with 
rats and stray the street 
That’s how the celebrated law of supply 
& demand works under Capitalism! 
The situation is worse rather than better 
in State after State, especially in those 
hells on earth, the bituminous coal min- 
ing camps. Next winter offers no hope ex- 
cept a complete breakdown, made mor 
terrible by riots and actual starvation 

“No hope? No hope, unless we declare 
war on poverty with the energy with 
which we warred on Germany. No hope 
unless we seek to repeal unemployment 
with a hundred times the fervor and in- 
telligence men seek to repeal the dis- 
credited 18th Amendment. 

“Here is where our Socialist plan begins 

. . We intend to subsidize consumption 
instead of letting the subsidies all go to 
producers seeking profit. . . . The Federal 
Government should grant emergency sub- 
sidies to unemployed families on a weekly 
. We must begin to think in 
terms of ten billions. If necessary, | 
should favor a big issue of Government 
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money to the unemployed for relief to be 
retired by stamps on its circulation. . 

The next great Socialist principle is the 
five-day week... . Another emergency 
measure is the taking over of unused land 


| and factories so the unemployed can pro- 


duce for their own needs. . . . A system 
of unemployment insurance must be set 
up. We Socialists urge that costs of such 
insurance must be borne not by underpaid 
workers but by industries through pensions 
and society through taxation.” 

Running Record. Offhand Norman 
Thomas does not recall how many offices 
he has run for. His running record: 


1924—Governor of New York 


1925—Mayor of New York 

1926—New York State Senator 

1927—New York City Alderman 

1928—President of the U. S. 

1929—Mayor of New York 

1930—U. S. Representative 

1931—Borough President of Manhattan 

1932—President of the U. S. 

Norman Thomas is no “tired liberal.” 
The fact that he never won any of his 
races in no way cools his ardor as a peren- 
nial Socialist candidate. To him a cam- 
paign is more a form of public education 
than a means of attaining office. The only 
political job he ever held was as a member 
of the New York City School Board 
(1914-17). No other famed Socialists, 
however, seriously contest Mr. Thomas’ 
right to run for the Presidency. One who 
might, if he were ever divorced from his 
present job, is Daniel Webster Hoan, now 
serving his seventeenth year as Mayor of 
Milwaukee. As head of a non-partisan 
Socialist Administration, Mayor Hoan has 
made his city a shining exception in the 
gloom of municipal insolvency. 

Votes. The late Eugene Victor Debs 
first appeared as the Socialist candidate 
for President in 1900. That year he got 
94,864 votes. In 1904 he got 402,895; in 
1908, 420,890; in 1912, 901.873. Allan 
Benson, carrying the Socialist banner in 
1916, polled only 585,113. In 1920 Debs, 
then a prisoner in the Atlanta Federal 
penitentiary for violating the Espionage 
Act, made his fifth run for the Presidency, 
rolled up the surprising total of 919.799 
votes. Four years later the Socialist party 
threw its lot in with Senator Robert 
Marion La Follette whose independent 
presidential candidacy drew 4,882,856 
votes from the two old parties.* In 1928 
Norman Thomas got only 267,420 votes. 

This year Nominee Thomas, though he 
observes the political amenities by pub- 
licly claiming victory, expects to surpass 
the Debs vote of 1920. Some Socialists 
think his vote will go as high as two mil- 
lion as a reaction to hard times. This ex- 
pectation is based on the idea that many 
a liberal Republican and Democrat will 
protest-vote the Socialist ticket. Last 
month in Cleveland the League for Inde- 
pendent Political Action, led by Colum- 
bia’s dreamy Professor John Dewey, 
plunked for Nominee Thomas. 

Young Senior. Party secretary and 
manager of the Socialist campaign is a 





“In 1924 first appeared a Communist ticket, 
With 33,361 votes. Its 1928 vote: 48,770. 
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shy, soft-spoken, bespectacled 28-year-old 
named Clarence Senior. He was converted 
to Socialism when he heard Mr. Thomas 
lecture at the University of Kansas. Man- 
ager Senior’s fondness for dancing shocks 
the older members of the party, called 
“glacial Socialists.” Most of these vet- 


erans have been pushed into the back- 
ground at Chicago headquarters, by men 








strange economic and political questions, 
he could still vote a second time for Wil- 


son in 1916. Then came the War. It 
knocked him loose from all his orthodox 
inheritances and belief. He refused to 
turn his pulpit into a recruiting station. 
He combated War hysteria. His patriotic 
friends turned from him. He gave up his 
church, found a refuge in the pacifism of 











SocrALIst CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


In 1900: Q4,d04 voles 


around 30 recruited to rally Youth to So- 


cialism. Ready for Nominee Thomas is 
a campaign itinerary which starts this 
month in New England, swings to the 


Pacific Coast and back to New York by 
way of the South. 

Presbyterian & Publisher. Born into 
a family of gentlefolk 47 years ago at 
Marion, Ohio, Mr. Thomas started life as 
an orthodox Republican. He voted for 
Taft in 1908. His father was a Presby- 
terian minister, as was his Welsh-born 
grandfather before him. In Marion as a 
boy he used to deliver copies of the Star. 
Its publisher, Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
had a hearty way of slapping him on the 
back and calling him “Norm.” Years 
later “Norm” Thomas was thoroughly 
shocked when his old employer actually 
got into the White House. 

Spring Street. When the Thomas fam- 
ily moved to Lewisburg, Pa. Norman, aged 
i6, entered Bucknell College. After one 
year, thanks to a relative who had more 
money than the other Thomases, he trans- 
ferred to Princeton. Upon his graduation 
in 1905, he took a job as a settlement 
worker in the New York slums. It shat- 
tered most of his dreams about the nobility 
of the down-trodden. Upon the wreckage, 
amid the dirt and filth of Spring Street, he 
built up a practical philosophy about the 
masses which serves him to this day. In 
1gro he married Frances Violet Stewart. 
Their honeymoon was spent on a tandem 
bicycle. Born to the Presbyterian Minis- 
try, he went through Union Theological 
Seminary, emerging, after a newsworthy 
dispute with his elders on tenets, a Bache- 
lor of Divinity in 1911. 

For seven years he led a flock in East 
Harlem. Welfare work took up most of 
his time. Though his mind brimmed with 


In 1Q08: {20 6900 


In 109020: 


1O.> 
919.799 


the Socialist party. He founded and edited 
a radical monthly (The World To- 
morrow), had a heartbreaking fling at pul 
lishing a Labor daily, went on the staff of 
The Nation for a year 

Jailed. In 1922 a thorough-going 
Socialist, he became director of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, an organization 
dedicated to spreading Socialism. This 
job paid a small salary, his only regular 
source of income. Better than money, it 
gave him an opportunity to run for office 
Between campaigns he 


now 


spread his gospel 
threw himself into labor disputes, less as 
an agitator or organizer than as a defender 
of civil rights. For publicly denouncing 
the Riot Act to strikers from the Passaic, 
N. J. textile mills in 1926, he was arrested, 
jailed, held in $10,000 bail. He was again 
seized last year for picketing with strikers 
from the Paterson silk mills. Only last 
October did he formally demit the Presby- 
terian ministry. 

In New York he lives with his family in 
a brownstone house on East 18th Street. 
His wife runs a tearoom on Irving Place, 
raises cocker spaniels profitably at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I. Of their five children, 
William. 19, works for a power transmis- 
sion company; Polly, 18, is at Vassar; 
Frances, 17, goes to Barnard this autumn; 
Becky, 14, is in high school; Evan, 9, at- 
tends a private school in Connecticut 
For fun Mr. Thomas plays a little tennis 
sails a small boat on Shinnecock Bay. He 
drinks buttermilk, seldom smokes. 

U. S. Socialism. To the dismay of 
many an old-time Socialist, Nomince 
Thomas has evolved a brand of Socialism 


largely his own. Karl Marx's inflexible 

* Left Secretary Clarence Senior Centre: 
Mrs. Victor L. Berger. Right: Mayor Daniel 
Hoan of Milwaukee. 
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dogmas have been left behind as Mr. 
Thomas has adapted his general creed to 
the U. S. A major obstacle to Socialism in 
the U. S. is an innate hope in every citizen 
someday to become a capitalist. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, U. S. workers have a 
discouraging habit of thinking of them- 
selves first as white or black, Jew or Gen- 
tile, native or foreign born, factory hands 
or field hands, rather than as a toiling 
mass all in the same economic boat. To 
develop class consciousness among work- 
ers, to convince them that they have no 
worthwhile chance of becoming capitalists 
is one of Nominee Thomas’ primary aims 
in each campaign. Likewise the inter- 
national quality of true Socialism has to 
be soft-pedalled in this country which 
dreads even the semblance of ‘foreign 
control.” 

Program. Broadly Nominee Thomas 
advocates the “class struggle” involving 
the peaceful displacement of capitalism by 
an economic system wherein the State 
owns and controls production for the 
common good. This does not mean 
nationalization of all industry along the 
lines of the postal service, with the Gov- 
ernment owning and running everything 
to the exclusion of worker and consumer 
alike. According to Mr. Thomas, the na- 
tion would become socialized in the sense 
that, while the Government would be the 
proprietor, workers and consumers wou!d 
be the operators of the industrial machine. 
He considers government more efficient 
and honest than private business; the 
New York Port Authority is his govern- 
mental ideal. The Socialist program in 
operation, as distilled from the party 
platform and the nominee’s writings, would 
approximate the following: 

1) Congress would appropriate $10,000- 
000,000, half for unemployment relief, 
half for public works. 

2) As tools of socialization, inheritance 
and income taxes would be boosted sky- 
high to break up private fortunes, reduce 
personal profits, abolish unearned income. 
Tax-exempt securities would be closed as a 
refuge for the rich. 

3) The Constitution would be amended 
to permit the Federal Government to 
establish unemployment and health in- 
surance and old age pensions; to take 
over and socialize railroads, banks, public 
utilities, mines, forests, oil fields, water 
power and “other business and industries.” 

4) The size of the Supreme Court 
would be increased then loaded with a 
Socialist majority to sustain the legality of 
this program. 

5) Gradually the Government would 
acquire large private enterprises, by con- 
demnation and purchase. Owner-managers 
would be put on a reduced salary as tech- 
nicians. 

6) A tax equal to its rental value would 
be imposed on all land not immediately 
occupied by its owner. Such a levy would 
deprive absentee landlords of their rent. 
Land would tend to revert to the State 
which would parcel it out among workers 
and farmers. 


7) A national planning board would be 
set up to execute the program, distribute 


work, arrange priorities, dictate to the 
remnant of private business. 

Sample Life. How would a Socialist 
regime affect, say, a lawyer who lives on 
a 25-acre estate in New Jersey, motors to 
work in Manhattan, makes $50,000 per 
year from a corporation practice? First 
the rental-value tax on his estate would 
be so burdensome that he would have to 
dispose of all his land, except that on 
which his house stood. His servants would 
all belong to a union; if he wanted his 
breakfast before 8 or his dinner after 7 
he would have to get it himself. He 
would drive to town in a car built in a 
government factory. Instead of having 
his own practice, he would be paid a 
salary—possibly $5,000 or $10,000—by a 
State agency controlling all legal services. 
He would be assigned to cases much as 
attorneys are now assigned by the court. 
Corporate litigation would languish and 
die. The Law, and like it Medicine, would 
become a profitless institutional affair for 
the common good. 

“Last Stand.” As Socialist Thomas 
saw it last week, the U. S. is heading for 
a “highly nationalistic form of Fascism” 
which will be “the last stand of Capital- 
ism.” The country, he believes, is ripe 
for a dictatorship, with the mass of people 
stunned into inaction by the Depression 
All that is lacking is the dictator himseli 
The Bonus Expeditionary Force encamped 
at the capital, he once thought, offered 
fertile soil for such a backward movement 
but its leaders did not measure up to the 
political opportunity. “If the country 
wasn't so sprawling,” declared Socialist 
Thomas, “a man like Senator Huey Long 
might seize demagogic control.” 

For Communism and its creed of vio- 
lent revolution Nominee Thomas has only 
bitter words, due perhaps to the fact that 
recurrent Red scares have driven a con- 
fused electorate back from Socialism to 
hard-boiled reaction. Peaceful methods 
are paramount in the Thomas program. 
Says he: 

“T don’t believe in Santa Claus but I 
do believe in the efficacy of political 
action. Only by that means can permanent 
Socialism be brought to pass. It may take 
a long time but it will come eventually.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
“All Ashore” 


Polite but firm were Presidents Harry 
Arnold and Henry M. Clarke of the New 
York and New Jersey Sandy Hook Pilots 
Associations as they proceeded. one day 
last week. on a round of personal calls 
upon the operating managers of all steam- 
ship lines in New York Harbor. Fun was 
fun, said they, but pilots were pilots. They 
were really tired now of bringing back 
from Sandy Hook those convivial or senti- 
mental pier visitors who “forget” to leave 
the ship before she pulls out, or who 
devilishly say, “Let’s stay aboard and get 
off with the pilot.” Hereafter, said the 
pilots, let all those who overstay after 
“All ashore that’s going ashore.” be left 
on board, charged fare to the ship’s 
destination and back, or treated as stow- 
aways. 


INDUSTRY 
Headlines 


Throughout the nation last week ran, | 
little thrill of economic hope. It wa; | 
picked up by an eager Press, alread 
excited by a stockmarket rally (see p. 27), 
Some headlines of the week: 


Many Industries Add Workers 


CHICAGO WHEAT 
SCORES THIRD 
STRAIGHT RISE 


BUSINESS PULSE 
BEATING FASTER 


Factories Reopening All Over Country 


BOOM AWAKENS 
TEXTILE PLANTS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Capacity Production Reported in Some 
Cities, Idle Employees Find Jobs 
REVIVAL IN TRADE 
GAINS MOMENTUM 


THROUGHOUT EAST 
Road Is Clear 
To Prosperity 
Capital Feels 


Sullivan Notes a Calm _ Confidence 
Obstacles to Recovery Are Gone 


250,000 To Get Highway Jobs 


CAMDEN GIVES 
JOBS TO 9,000, 
LONG LAID OFF 


Steel, Textiles, Autos 
Augur Business’ Upturn 


24 COAL MINES 
AT WILKES-BARRE 
RESUME WORK 


New Jobs Open This Week; 
Uncle To Borrow Millions 
To Speed Recovery Efforts 


SHOWING BEST 
IN WEEKS FOR 
RESERVE BANKS 


TRADE UPTURN 
WITHIN 90 DAYS 
NOW EXPECTED 


$18,500,000 Grain Price Jump 
Gives West a Chance to Whistle 


Waltham Watch Plant to Reopen 


BRIGHT SPOTS 
GROW ON U.S. 
BUSINESS MAP 


CURTIS SEES BETTER TIMES 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Invitation 

Since the first week in June it has been 
known that the Lausanne Conference on 
Reparations (which the U. S. did not at- 
tend) would be followed by another Con- 
ference, probably at London, to discuss 
international money and trade problems, 
which the U. S. would attend. U. S. 
opinion decided almost immediately that 
this later Conference would be a united 
attempt on the part of Europe to force 
revision or cancellation of War Debts. On 
May 31 Secretary Stimson announced that 
the U. S. would attend no parley which 
discussed reparations, debts, or specific 
tariff rates. Last week British Chargé 


dAffaires Francis d’Arcy Godolperin 
Osborne carried to Secretary Stimson 
official invitations from Ramsay Mac- 


Donald as president of the Lausanne Con- 
ference and from Sir John Simon as 
British Foreign Minister to take part in 
the coming Conference. Neither date nor 
place was set. An explanatory letter from 
Chargé d’Affaires Osborne agreed to all 
the original Stimson requirements. Repa- 
rations, debts, and specific tariff rates will 
not be discussed. But the Conference will 
talk about international tariff policies. 
And it will bother its collective head about 
what to do with the world’s silver. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Ottawa Poker” 


To shoot holes in the trade of other 
nations with the British Commonwealth 
is the aim of the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa, whether or not any 
bull’s-eyes are hit. As between the U. S. 
and Canada, what hits may be made? 
Last week anxious traders analyzed 
Canadian-U. S. trade as follows, using 
Statistics of 1930, the last approximately 
normal trade year: 

Exports from the U. S. to Canada were 
worth $10,000,000 or more in each of 13 
categories: 


Millions 
of Dollars 
Bituminous coal .... 50 
Iron & steel mill products 49 
Industrial machinery 47 
Electrical machinery & apparatus . 31 
Crude petroleum 20 
Agricultural machinery & 
implements 24 
Anthracite 24 
Automobile parts (except engines) . 24 
Gasoline, naphtha, etc. 15 
Automobiles 15 
Advanced iron & steel 
manufactures 14 
Cotton, unmanufactured 13 
Oranges 10 


Exports from Canada to the U. S. in 
the same year were worth $10,000,000 or 
more in each of eight categories: 


Millions 

of Dollars 
Standard newsprint ‘ 116 
Copper F 28 
Boards, planks, deals 26 


Sulphite wood pulp 21 
Wheat 19 
Pulpwood 15 
Fish 13 
Nickel j 12 
Grand total Canadian imports from 


the U. S. were $600,000,0c00 while the 
U. S. bought $400,000,000 from Canada. 














Wide World 
SILVER SPOKESMAN AMERY 
He eschews the Bryan formula. 


Obviously the above 21 categories of 
U. S.-Canadian trade are among the big- 
gest bull’s-eyes the Ottawa delegates have 
to aim at. They were just getting their 
hands in last week. Ten days after its 
first session the Conference was barely 
under way. 


The Conference Week: 


@ Canada and Australia, having intro- 
cuced a general resolution in which the 
Conference ‘denounced the _ trading 
methods of Russia” were persuaded to 
withdraw the resolution which was re- 
ferred to a special subcommittee organ 
ized on the spot. 

@ The Mother Country, faced by con- 
certed Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand demands that she place an em- 
bargo on Soviet wheat and timber, de- 
clared this to be “impossible.”’ but hinted 
that a partial embargo might be placed 
on Argentine meat. 

Since Edward of Wales as “Empire 
Salesman” has visited Argentina and has 
not visited Soviet Russia, the Mother 
Country’s stand last week was somewhat 
grotesque. At once her No. 1 delegate, 
the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, was furi- 
ously attacked in England by the Hearst- 
ian papers of Baron Beaverbrook, himself 
Canadian-born. 

Above his own signature on the most 
prominent page of his London Sunday 
Express, Baron Beaverbrook clarioned 
that Mr. Baldwin has no intention of 
accepting “the fair offers made by the 
Dominions.” 

“What a mourned, 


tragic thing,” he 


“that leadership of the Empire has passed 
from Great Britain to Canada!” 

“What a splendid thing,” he exulted, 
“that it has passed from the uncertain 
and faithless hand of Baldwin to the 
statesmanlike grasp of |Canadian Pre- 
mier |. Bennett!” 

This bludgeon-blow so distressed well- 

meaning Stanley Baldwin that he went to 
the expense of having editorials in British 
papers which remained favorable to him 
self cabled to Ottawa and there released 
by his delegation’s press contact man, 
Malcolm MacDonald, toothbrush-mus- 
tached son of Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald. 
@ If Canadian Premier Richard Bedford 
Bennett could be said to have “seized 
leadership” of the Conference last week, 
he did so by demanding that the Mother 
Country and other parts of the British 
Commonwealth join Daughter Canada in 
stipulating that the “Empire-content” in 
materials & labor of Empire goods shall 
be not less than 50%. 

In the Mother Country, in the Irish 
Free State and in South Africa an 
assembled U. S. product (such as a motor 
car) can now get by as “British” with 
an Empire content of only 25%. New 
Zealand like Canada stipulates 50%. 
Australia is the most patriotic of all in 


this respect: 75%. 





@ Typical of press releases from the stu- 
diously secretive Conference last week 
was this: 

“The committee on meat is discussing 
pork.” 

Instantly Danish correspondents wert 
on their toes, cabled reams of rumor to 
Scandinavia’s big bacon barons 
@ When the Conference got around to 
electing the chairman of its Committee 
on Currency last week, it chose Canadian 
Minister of Trade & Commerce Henry 
Herbert Stevens, famed for his perennial! 
plea, “Remonetize silver!” 

Unable to speak for himself to the pub- 
lic last week because of Conference se- 
crecy, Mr. Stevens was much in the 
company of Col. Leopold Stennett Amery 
onetime Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs in Great Britain, today a lobbyist 
“We,” said Col. Amery, “are not advo- 
cating anything so extreme as the old 
Bryan formula of 16 to one.* But much 
would be accomplished if governments 
would put a: better silver content into 
their subsidiary coins and if they would 
allow their central banks to hold. some 
silver as a backing for their currency 
issues.”’+ 
@ Also lobbied was the notion of an Em- 
pire Super-Bank, chief lobbyist for this 
being Director John Ford Darling of 
England’s mighty Midland Bank. Urging 
that the London pound sterling be made 
the Empire currency, Mr. Darling ex- 
pressed his opinion that “the pound now 
has greater relative strength than at the 
time it was placed on gold [in 1925] and 


*In market price the ratio of silver to gold 
today is 76 to one. 
tThe silver in a U. S. silver dollar is worth 


today 21°. 
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the American dollar, though backed by 
gold, is relatively much weaker.” 

Except by lobbyists no new Empire 

monetary policy was publicly mentioned 
at the Conference. Moreover Mr. Bald- 
win, Premier Bennett and Chancellor 
Neville Chamberlain of the British Ex- 
chequer were understood to have no sym- 
pathy with such proposals. South Africa’s 
delegation had already come out in favor 
of restoring all Empire currencies to the 
gold standard (Timer, Aug. 1). 
@, Taxed with reports that he had offered 
to mediate between the Mother Country 
and the Irish Free State 
dignified Canadian Premier 
firmly said: 

“I have never made any such offer and 

have never said anything that could be 
construed as such an offer.” 
@ Speaking for India (though strictly 
speaking India is represented by the 
Baldwin delegation), cheerful old Sir Atul 
Chatterjee said: 

“India is not anxious to her 
trade with the United States. India 
is making large plans for extension of her 


(see col. 2) 
Jennett 


injure 


trade with the United States. ... We 
must keep this in mind.’ 
@ Through devious channels the news 


leaked 


that negative Mr.- Baldwin had 
made, as almost his only positive proposal 
last week, a suggestion to Mr. Bennett 
that Canada discriminate heavily against 
U. S. chemicals. of which the U. S. sells 
nearly six times more to Canada than does 
the Mother Country. 

@. More & more as the week wore on, the 
Ottawa Conference began to be nick- 
named “Ottawa Poker,” each group and 
delegation doing its best to bluff the 
others. 


Dark Line 

Novelist Herbert George Wells went up 
to Oxford last week to make a speech be- 
fore the Liberal Summer School. He was 
moved. Roundly he attacked all British 
political parties, urging a sort of diluted 
British Fascism of his own invention. The 
Oxford audience listened politely when he 
said that the Laborites were “a party of 
spouting mouths and clutching hands with 
But if the Archbishop of 
‘anterbury had shouted a string of four- 
etter Saxon expletives they could not 
nave been more shocked than they were 
at what came next from beneath Novelist 
Wells's grizzled mustache—an attack on 
King George! 

“The King was so ill advised as to de- 
part from his proper political and social 
neutrality and lead a movement for cheese 
paring and grinding the faces of the needy 
in the interests of the debt collectors. And 
not a soul in the Labor party has said 
what ought to be said about the King or 
about the miserable campaign of unintel- 
ligent economy which its dismal 
shadow over the closing months of 1931.” 

Not since the days of Victoria and 
Palmerston has public criticism been 
leveled against the Crown in Britain. The 
audience filed out in shocked silence. 
Newshawks hurried to the platform to in- 
the Master of University College 


o brains.” 
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who presided, Sir Michael Ernest Sadler,* 
scowling purse-lipped over his doctor’s 
gown, said he: 

“TI consider Mr. Wells’s references to 
the King simply a dark line in the his- 
torian’s larger contributions about national 
life.” 


CANADA 
In & Out of Churchill 


With window and_ chinaware, 
barbed wire and cutlery, fox traps, shot- 
guns, steel work and woolen goods, out 
of Liverpool steamed S. S. Pennyworth 
(Dalgliesh Line) for the three-month 
port of Churchill on Hudson Bay. It was 
a test carge, first shipment of goods into 
Canada’s upper interior through the trade 
mouth that she opened last year to dis- 
gorge her Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Manitoba wheat to European markets 
(Trmr, Sept. 14). Last year’s two test 
shipments of wheat out of Churchill, 
totaling 500,000 bushels, were wholly suc- 
cessful. The S. S. Farnsworth, first test 
ship, passing out of Hudson Bay by Hud- 
son Strait under the bleak heel of Baffin 
Land, reached the Port of London in 16 
days. This year 3,000,000 bushels of 
wheat are booked to go in 16 ships from 
Churchill’s high-class modern elevator 


dock. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


“Disappointed and Distressed” 

Well-meaning old George Lansbury, 
M. P., leader of Great Britain’s Labor 
Party, received replies last week to his 
fervent plea that the Pope, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and other religious leaders 
should intervene to stop the “tariff war” 
now raging between the Mother Country 
and the Irish Free State (Time, July 25 
et se q.). 

Replied Chief British Rabbi Joseph 
Herman Hertz, “To my great regret, I do 
not see how any action of mine could ad- 
vance the cause of peace or good under- 
standing between England and Ireland.” 

The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of 
All England answered Mr. Lansbury, “I 
am unable to take any such action as you 
indicate.” 

Pope Pius XI, while not directly reply- 
ing to Laborite Lansbury, caused him to 
be received in audience by that English 
Prince of the Church, Francis Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. 

“T am quite sure,” said His Eminence, 
“that if an opportunity is offered which 
would in any way make it possible for 
the Holy Father to intervene then indeed 
His Holiness would be quite willing to do 
anything he could to advance the cause 


glass 


: 
ol peace. 

After cogitating all these replies Old 
George Lansbury burst out, “I am so 


disappointed and distressed that I am 
urging them all to reconsider their de- 


CiSions. 
*Not to be confused with Sir Michael is his 
better known son, the biographer and publisher, 


who spells his name Michael Sadleir. 








FRANCE 
Glad Madman 

Such a trial as could revolve only 
around a fanatic vortexed in Paris last 
week around Dr. Paul Gorgulov who was 
caught red-handed assassinating the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Paul Doumer 
(Time, May 16). The strange proceed- 
ings so fascinated a group of young 
French lawyers that they stealthily occu- 
pied the press box one day when it was 
vacant, tried to hold it against the furious 
assaults of newshawks, had to be ousted 
by the police. 

“I did not shoot Paul Doumer!” cried 
the prisoner (who in French courts may 
interrupt at any time). “I shot the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France! France 
listen to me! . When I came to 
France I saw people living in security 
and plenty and I thought of millions of 
Russian peasants groveling out their lives 
in starvation and misery. My crime 
is a protest in the name of the enslaved 
Russian people. $8 

“But didn’t you know,” interrupted 
Presiding Justice Eugene Dreyfus, “that 
the French President does not direct the 
policies of the country?” 

“T always read in the papers,” replied 
Assassin Gorgulov humbly, “that he pre- 
sided at Cabinet meetings and that he 
was called the Head of the State so | 
thought he directed the policies of 
France.” 

Though the prosecution adduced evi- 
dence that Dr. Gorgulov was a bigamist 
and had squandered the $1,600 dowry of 
his small, red-faced, fourth wife, she testi- 
fied stanchly in his behalf last week. “He 
has always,” she explained sobbing, “been 
so good to me! A few days before this 
—this—happened he took me to a movie 
There was a newsreel in it of President 
Doumer and my husband applauded. | 
just can’t imagine why he killed him!” 

Dr. Gorgulov argued violently and pro- 
fessionally with the alienists. “You should 
have given me the Wasserman test!” he 
reproached one defense alienist and ap- 
proved only the testimony of prosecution 
alienist Dr. Logre who said: 

“The tendency to regicide has not been 
rare in the past 20 years, and if I say 
Gorgulov is entirely sane, then many | 
have had to shut up should be free.” 

This rather mystical testimony appeared 
to touch Russian Gorgulov deeply 
“There!” he cried. “There stands the 
only man in France who understands me!’ 

The prosecution, obviously afraid that 
the jury would be moved by Dr. Gorgu- 
lov’s outbursts, at least to the point ol 
judging him insane, concentrated on at- 
tempts to picture him as a former Bolshe- 
vik terrorist. “He is the Rasputin of the 
Russian refugees,” summed up Chie! 
Prosecutor Donat Guigue. “He is a wild 
beast!” 

“The soul of Gorgulov,” Dr. Gorgulov 
had previously observed, “is not available 
to Communist gold. Never! I didn’t like 
the Bolsheviks any more than [I liked 
Tsardom which betrayed my country 
My sympathies were with Kerensky.” 
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For the defense Maitre Marcel Roger 
and Maitre Henri Geraud argued quietly 
that it was the sufferings of Russians 
under the Soviet regime which motivated 
Dr. Gorgulov to kill M. Doumer whom 
he held responsible for the existence today 
of trade & diplomatic relations between 
Russia and France. 

“Gorgulov,” queried Presiding Judge 
Dreyfus, “have you anything further to 
say in your defense?” 

“Kill me! Kill me!” screamed the 
Russian, tearing his collar from his neck 
and wrenching his shirt open. ‘Kill me 
as you killed my country! ...I1 am 
committing suicide. I am glad to leave 
this earth! 

“The world catastrophe will kill you,” 
finished Gorgulov. “It will kill your chil- 
dren. You will be slaves! I have always 
been unhappy.” 

Retiring in good order the French jury 
pondered. What was this Gorgulov? 
They had heard the testimony of a Ger- 
man inventor, a man who makes rockets, 
hopes to shoot one to the moon. He had 
testified that, several years ago, Dr. Gor- 
gulov volunteered to be shot to the moon, 
declaring at the time, “I detest this 
earth!” 

Frenchmen are practical. After delib- 
erating for 29 minutes the jury sent the 
fantastic Russian to the guillotine. His 
head will be sliced off next month. 

“T salute you!” cried Dr. Gorgulov on 
hearing the jury’s verdict. “I die a hero 
to myself and to my friends. Vive la 
France! Vive la Russia! I love you unto 
death.” 


= 
GERMANY 
Nazt Saturation 

Germans take their civic duties just 
about twice as seriously as U. S. citizens. 
In 1928 in the largest U. S. election, 37,- 
000,000 votes were cast out of a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000. Last week Germany, 
with a population of 63,000,000 cast 
nearly 37,000,000 votes for a new Reich- 
stag. Police throughout Germany were 
kept on 48-hour emergency duty. No 
mass meetings were allowed. No drink 
stronger than beer might be sold. Despite 
these precautions nine people were killed 
and over 100 wounded in brawls through 
the country over the week-end. Still, 
compared with the disorder of recent 
weeks, correspondents found election day 
itself orderly. 

Results. Hardly had the polls closed 
than the prime result of the election 
flashed round the world: once again Adolf 
Hitler had failed to win legal control of 
the Government. He piled up the biggest 
vote in his party’s history, but with one 
Reichstag seat for every 60,000 votes cast 
he was still 53 seats short of a working 
majority. The five principal German par- 
ties emerged last week with the following 
seats as compared with the last Reichstag 
election (September 1930) : 


1932 1930 

National Socialists (Hitler) 230 107 

Socialists 133 143 
Communists (Ernst Thiil- 

mann ) SO 77 


- TIME 


Foreign News—( Continued) 


1932 1930 
Centrists & Bavarian People’s 


Party (Brining ) 96 87 
Nationalists (Alfred Hugen- 
berg) er 


There will be 607 Deputies in the new 
Reichstag, largest in German history. Sim- 
plifying the returns, it means that the 
Nazis and other Right Wing Parties will 
have a total of 277 seats. The Socialists 
and other Left Wing Parties will muster 
241 seats not counting the all-important 
group of 89 Communists. European ob- 
servers saw no reason for Chancellor von 
Papen to resign his Government, felt that 
the unexpected strength of the Socialist 
and Communist vote would bind him to 
milder utterances and more moderate 
foreign policy unless he and Minister of 


ceili 


Lurid zu Bruning. 
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European 
BRUNING 


Outstanding fact: Hitler did not win 
control. 


Defense von Schleicher attempt to rule by 
open dictatorship. 

Saturation. In spite of their tempes- 
tuous campaign and the assistance given 
them by the Junker Cabinet, the Hitlerites 
polled almost exactly the same number of 
votes that they did in the April presiden- 
tial election. German observers have com- 
pared the growth of Hitlerism to the 
growth of the Ku Klux Klan in the U. S. 
saying that its appe al was irresistible to a 
certain class of citizens—in the case of 
Germany, the conservative, impoverished 
lower middle class. Thirteen million Ger- 
mans voted for Adolf Hitler in April. 
That, observers felt, was nearly 100% of 
the class. Since then Naziism has neither 
gained nor lost, has apparently reached its 
saturation point. German Republicans 
feel that it is really on the down-grade, 
pointed out last week that three months 
ago there must have been thousands of 
Germans who would have voted for Hit- 
lerite Deputies when they would not vote 
for Adolf Hitler in opposition to the 


National Hero VON HINDENBURG 








Return of Briining. 
that the Nationalist groups can have a 
parliamentary majority without dissolving 
the Reichstag: they might force the Jun- 


There is one way 


ker Cabinet to declare the Communist 
Party outlaw, thus throwing out 89 Depu- 
ties and giving the Right Wing a working 
majority of 36. The morning after elec- 
tion day Nazi papers loudly demanded just 
such a move. It seemed unlikely that the 
Cabinet of Monocles” would comply. 
Those 89 Communists represent over 
5,000,000 voters of a very dangerous tem- 
per. The Communist Deputies will be ex- 
tremely useful to Herr von Papen from 
time to time in keeping the Hitlerites in 
their place. That being so, the balance of 
power last week was in the thin, capable 
hands ofascetic former Chancellor Heinrich 
Bruning. His personal party, the Catholic 
Centrists, had made good their campaign 
slogan “Back to Briining!” (see cut) to 
the extent of nine seats over 1930. The 
Socialists, his former opponents, were will- 
ing to accept him as a leader to stem the 
tide of Nationalism. Like David Lloyd 
George in Britain, Heinrich Briining is 
probably the shrewdest politician in his 
country. Newspapers were quick to point 
out the similarity between his position and 
that of Britain’s tricky Welshman from 
1929, when Labor came to power, until 


the Conservative landslide of last year. 
They did not mention that for all the 
fame of his Balance of Power, Lloyd 


George was never able to do much with it. 

Yellow, smiling Kurt von Schleicher, 
moving spirit of Germany’s Junker Cabi- 
net, was not at all ruffled by election re- 
turns last week. Calmly he proceeded 
with his plans to reorganize the entire 
Prussian State Government, fill all offices 
with militarists. 


Theory of Navigation 

The many-motored DO-X, back in Ger- 
many after her winter in the U. S., roared 
over Fehmarn Belt last week, a strait be- 
tween Schleswig-Holstein and the Danish 
island of Laaland. Down below was a 
little grey barkentine plowing through the 
water with all sails set: the German 
naval training ship Viobe. It was a bright 
sunny afternoon but the air was rough 
The DO-X dipped low over the Niobe in 


salute, then hurried on. 
A half-mile from the Niobe was the 
little steamer Therese Russ. Her Captain 


Mueller leaned over the bridge admiring 
the sight of the great airship over the 
picturesque windjammer. Signal flags ran 
up the Niobe’s mast: “Who Are You?” 
“Where Are You From?” “Where Are 
You Bound?” He called a quartermaster 
to open the flag locker to reply just as 
a great black squall struck the little 
barkentine. 

Aboard the Niobe only the enlisted crew 
saw either the plane or the Therese Russ. 
The cadets, 50 boys of good German 
families chosen by competitive examina- 
tion from nearly 2,000 candidates, were 
sitting at forms in a cramped ‘tween-decks 
classroom studying the Theory of Navi- 
gation. Scratching their heads they puz- 
zled problems of Greenwich Mean Time, 
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Magnetic Declination, Azimuth. The 
squall struck the ship like a rock; she 
heeled over on her beam ends. “All hands 
to starboard!” bawled the officer on watch. 
It was too late. In 30 seconds the Niobe 
had capsized and sunk. 


The Therese Russ swung round and 
made for the spot under full steam, swing- 
ing out lifeboats as she went. When they 
reached the spot every man but the cook 
and the captain went over the side to he!p 
in the rescue. Wireless messages sent 
speedboats from Kiel and the cruisers 
Koeln and Koenigsberg. There was litile 
they could do. Only 40 men of the Niobe’s 
crew of over 100 were rescued, some of 
whom swam about the sea for hours. Six 
cadets managed to fight their way clear of 
the swamped classroom. The rest were 
carried down with the ship in a tangle of 
canvas and rigging. 

Flags were half-masted through the 
Reich. It was Germany’s greatest naval 
disaster since the War. The Niobe was 
originally a Norwegian  four-masted 
barque, captured by German commerce 
raiders at the beginning of the War. Re- 
rigged, commissioned as a training ship 
in 1922, she was the first commissioned 
vessel of Germany’s post-War navy. In 
Chicago last week reporters wrote down 
messages of condolence from her first 
German commander, the much publicized 
lecturer, onetime commerce raider, strong- 
fisted Count Felix von Luckner, 


RUMANIA 


“Allowed to Win’? 

To win an election may be bad luck if 
the outgoing government happens to be 
shoving into the lap of the new Premier a 
huge budgetary deficit. 

Four years ago Rumania’s National 
Peasant Party won an election under such 
conditions, restored comparative financial 
order and was later ousted by King Carol 
and wastrel politicians who squandered 
what the Peasant Government had saved. 

Last week, with Rumania in a tighter 
financial corner than ever, the National 
Peasant Party won the election again—or 
was “allowed to win it” as Rumanian 
cynics observed. Wastrel King Carol at 
once called on Peasant Party Leader Pro- 
fessor Juliu Maniu, asked him to be 
Premier again. 

Professor Maniu when he was last 
Premier acquiesced to the return of Carol 
from exile, permitted him to snatch the 
crown off the head of Carol’s son, Boy 
King Mihai (Time, June 16, 1930). Next 
thing Premier Maniu knew he was ousted. 
The King and his favorites were spending 
right & left, bankrupting Rumania. In 
silence and in dignity Professor Maniu re- 
tired to his law books among the peasants 
of Transylvania. Last week he took his 
time about obeying the Royal “command” 
to come to Bucharest and save for Ru- 
mania once more. 


When His Majesty failed to hear from 
Professor Maniu he hastily denied a fact: 
that Premier Vaida-Voevod had resigned, 
as all Rumania knew he had. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


JAPAN 


Murder, Miito & Manchuria 

“The Serbians,” remarked Prince Bis- 
marck with diplomatic nicety, “are not a 
people, they are a profession.” Putting 
the same thought crudely, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II blurted, “Serbians! What are Serbians? 
Assassins!” Last week even warm friends 
of Japan asked each other what kind of 
a nation Japan is. 

Cause of their asking was the following 
train of events: Premier Ki Inukai was 
assassinated by Japanese cadets (Time, 
May 23). War Minister Lieut. General 
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GENERAL Mtro & CoLLEAGUE 


Formal annexation has begun? 


Sadao Araki, who should thereupon have 
resigned (according to Japanese tradi- 
tion), did not resign but accepted the 
resignation of General Nobuyoshi Miito, 
who was then Director of Military Educa- 
tion and directly responsible for the 
cadets. General Miito, far from being 
demoted after his resignation, was assigned 
to the Supreme War Council (Time, June 
6). Last week came a climax. General 
Miito, it was reported, is to be sent to 
Manchuria in supreme command of 1) 
the Government of the Japanese Leased 
[from China] Territory of Kwantung; 2) 
the Japanese Kwantung Army; 3) the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria proper and 
all parts of the so-cailed independent state 
of “Manchoukuo”; 4) all Japanese con- 
suls throughout Manchoukuo. 

In order thus to exalt the Japanese 
official whose official responsibility was 
stained with the blood of Premier Inukai, 
it was necessary to oust last week the 
“Conqueror of Manchuria,” taciturn Gen- 
eral Shigeru Honjo (Trme, Oct. 12 et 
seq.). Orders are orders.. Conqueror 
Honjo packed up on short notice and 
silently quit Mukden from which he has 
directed the Japanese occupation of 
Manchoukuo. 

@ Pretty were a new set of postage 
stamps, issued for Manchoukuo last week, 
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some bearing the portrait of Japan’s Pyp. 
pet Henry Pu Yi, others illustrated wit} 


Manchurian scenes. During the week 
Manchoukuo paper money made its first 
appearance. Also Japan made a bow to 
U. S. public opinion by appointing as an 
“adviser” to the Manchoukuo Govern. 
ment. enterprising U. S. Citizen George 
Bronson Rea. “He is the publisher of 7); 
Far Eastern Review of Shanghai,” re. 
marked the Associated Press, “and is a 
stanch defender of Japan’s policy in 
Manchuria.” 
@ Though no nation (not even Japan) 
has yet recognized the Manchouku 
Government, travelers who entered Man- 
choukuo last week were forced to pay $16 
Mex ($5) for a Manchoukuo visa which 
was stamped upon their passports. 
Significance. The patriotic parties of 
Japanese reaction and particularly the 
Army are now strongly in the Japanese 
ascendent, determined to have Manchuria 
by fair means or foul, resolved to make 


may have been a nation of assassins, 
Japan, as Prince Bismarck would have put 
it, is a profession—refined, subtle, not 
without its peculiar brand of Japanese 
idealism. 

The Chinese Government in a cable- 
gram to the Chinese Legation at Wash- 
ington formally charged last week that 
the Japanese Government is proceeding 
with the annexation of Manchuria to the 
Japanese Empire. 


BRAZIL 
Ride 


Revolution in coffee-growing Sao Paulo 
State bumbled along last week with much 
talk, little action save an inspired move 
by Rio de Janeiro’s police chief. Through 
all Brazilian papers he announced that 
students, radicals and other sympathizers | 


with the Sao Paulo revolutionists might 
assemble by the obelisk at 10 a. m. Sunday 
morning. Army trucks would be waiting 
for them there; they would be given a 
free ride to Sao Paulo to join the revolu- 
tion if they so desired. Any revolutionists 
who refused the ride and thereafter made 
trouble would be jailed and “dealt with 


severely.” 
CUBA 

Red Book 

Policemen the world over are instinc- 
tively suspicious of books owned by Com- 
munists. Last week Cuban Reds turned 
this police foible into a deadly trap. 

Police Captain Carlos Garcia with three 
lieutenants and a squad of patrolmen burst |! 
into a Havana house when informed by 
a mysterious telephone call that Com- 
munists were holding a meeting there. 

No meeting was in progress when the 
police broke in, but they discovered a few 
books, probably dangerous. Captain 
Garcia, closely attended by his three lieu- 
tenants, gingerly picked up the biggest 
book, started to open it. With a thunder- 
ous detonation the book exploded, killed 
Captain Garcia, severely wounded the 
three lieutenants 






of it what they call an “ideal state.’ 
Serbia, which no longer exists as such, 
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Peacocks v. Saddles 

Timid? Cowardly? Vain? Dishonest? 
Untruthful? Easily bored? Was this, 
wondered London last week, any way to 
describe the healthy, cricket-playing back- 
bone of the Empire, the British public 
school boy? Heaven forbid. But there, 
in banner headlines in the London Press, 
glowered those very words. What bounder 
had dared utter them? 

It was Cuthbert Harold Blakiston, 53, 
headmaster since 1925 of SS. Mary & 
Nicolas College (Lancing College), one of 
England’s first-rank secondary schools. 
Headmaster Blakiston, an old Oxonian, 
has been an assistant master at Sher- 
bourne, a house master at Eton. His 
reputation as Lancing’s head is consider- 
able. Last week he told the British 
Medical Association that the boy of today 
is not the boy of 30 years ago. The old 
spirit of adventure is gone, the old initia- 
tive impaired. “In place of the adventur- 
ous outdoor sportsman of the past,” 
gloomed Cuthbert Harold Blakiston, “we 
now have youths who do not know how to 
saddle a horse and who dress like pea- 
cocks!” 
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Controlled Washington 


Roland H. Hartley is currently cam- 
paigning for his third term as Governor 
of Washington. A former timber opera- 
tor, he has never been known as a cham- 
pion of progressive education, or even of 
that handy motto “education-for-all.” 
Rugged Governor Hartley has, however, 
run things to his taste, notably six years 
ago when his Board of Regents ousted 


President Henry Suzzallo of the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Trme, Oct. 18, 
1926). Last week, like a lumberman 


smashing a log jam, he shook up the uni- 
versity once more. President Suzzallo, 
now head of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, must have 
watched with interest, for many of the 
logs that went bobbing away were educa- 
tional machinery that he had built. 
Washington’s re-organization, as an- 
nounced by President Matthew Lyle 
Spencer who is kept well under control by 
the Hartley-appointed Board of Regents, 
is from 13 schools and colleges into four: 
the College of Arts & Sciences, College of 
Technology, Law School, Graduate 
School. Washington’s Forestry School is 


considered the best west of the Missis- ° 


sippi. Its reduction to a department is ex- 
pected to result in decreased enrollment, 
ultimate elimination. Other schools or 
colleges to be eliminated or consolidated: 
Music, Home Economics, Fisheries, Fine 
Arts, Journalism, Library, Nursing, Busi- 
ness Administration. The Deans of Men 
and Women become “personnel officers.” 
It is felt that these changes portend the 
end of co-education in Washington. 
Washington degrees will be reduced to 
three: in Law, Arts, Sciences. Extra- 
curricular activities will be minimized, 
optional courses curtailed, the whole cur- 
riculum made more rigid, the student 
work-day lengthened. Vocational educa- 
tion, except in Law, is to be gradually re- 
duced in accordance with Governor Hart- 


ley’s lack of sympathy for it. Reason 
given for the whole change is the need for 
economy. The university administration’s 
overhead comes to $125,000 a year. Presi- 
dent Spencer has refused to say how much 
the consolidation would reduce this. Said 
Matthew Hill, best-known Washington 
alumnus: “Oppressive taxes and the pub- 
lic’s willingness to accept any economy 
gives Hartley the opportunity he has 
wanted for eight years, to reduce the Uni- 
versity to a liberal arts college. He would 
eliminate it entirely if he could get away 
with it.” 

Actual administrator of Washington is 
not President Spencer but William Neal 
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WASHINGTON’S GOVERNOR HARTLEY 
He or Hugo? 


Winter, regent and business manager in- 
stalled by Governor Hartley. Regent 
Winter is a practicing Spiritualist, with a 
“control” known as Hugo. Last week 
Washingtonians were wondering publicly, 
“Who has control today, Hartley or 
Hugo?” f 


Useful Princeton 

Princeton University is chartered 
privately, but it was known until 1896 as 
the College of New Jersey. Last week 
Princeton prepared to make itself as pub- 
licly useful as any State college might be. 
Governor Arthur Harry Moore asked the 
State Legislature during its last session to 
consider re-organizing the New Jersey 
government for economy. A Democrat, 
he was snubbed by the Republican legis- 
lators. Last week he removed the matter 
from politics. Mentioning “Princeton’s 
unselfish devotion to public welfare.” he 
wrote Acting President Edward Dickinson 
Duffield, invited Princeton’s Department 
of Political Science and other “expert fa- 
cilities” to survey New Jersey govern- 
ment, submit “non-partisan and fully di- 
gested recommendations as to where vast 
savings might be made.” Princeton ac- 


cepted, planned to charge New Jersey 
nothing 


Ups & Downs 

Which is the best economy for a school 
or college: lower fees and more students 
or higher fees and fewer students? Last 
fortnight McGill University in Montreal 
took the second course, took also a leaf 
from the Ottawa Imperial Economic Con- 
ference and showed itself patriotic, 
Empire-minded. McGill’s deficit for the 
past year is $337,235, despite the fact that 
its professors and employes took pay cuts 
from 3% to 10% last June, saving the 
university $87,500. Last fortnight the 
board of governors upped tuition fees for 
next year, putting most of the increase on 
students from without the British Empire. 
(Last year McGill had 2,997 students, of 
whom 326 were from the U. S.) 

Biggest upping is in the School of 
Medicine, Canada’s oldest, which received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation last 
spring $1,232,652 for a neurological insti- 
tute (Time, May 2). Next autumn med- 
ical students, whether entering for the first 
time or not, will if Canadian pay $275 in- 
stead of $250. If non-Empire they will 
pay $350. Other increases for Canadians 
range from $15 (Arts & Sciences) to $50 
(Commerce, Physical Education). For 
foreign students all these fees are upped 
by an additional $50. 

Schools, Last autumn, Riverdale Coun- 
try School (Riverdale-on-Hudson, N, Y.) 
found its enrollment decreased from 255 
to 230. Last week Riverdale cut its fees, 
urged other preparatory s< hools to do so. 


Headmaster Frank Sutliss Hackett said 
that teachers’ salaries at Riverdale had 
been cut 10%, operating costs reduced 


one-sixth. Next autumn boarding students 
will pay $150 less than at any time since 
1917, day students $75 less. 

Most are now offering more 
scholarships and student aid than ever be- 
fore. Big schools like Andover and Exeter 
are besieged with scholarship requests. 
Some schools which, without widely pub- 


schools 


licizing the fact, have raised or lowered 
their tuition fees: 
Ups 

Dummer Academy (By- 

field, Mass. ) $1,200 to $1.500 
Forman School (Litch- 

field, Conn.) 1,250to 1,40 
Groton (Groton, Mass.) 1.200to 1 


ri 
000 


Taft (Watertown, Conn.) 1,500to 1,60 
Westover (girls, 

Middlebury, Conn. ) 1.700 to 2,000 

Downs 

Castilleja (girls, Palo 

Alto, Calif.) $1,800 to $1.650 
Centenary Collegiate 

(girls, Hackettstown 

N. J.) 1.200 to 1,000 
Fairmont (girls, 


Washington, D. C.) 1.500to 1,400 


Harvey (Hawthorne, 

1 ae a) 1.600 to 1,450 
Mary C. Wheeler (girls, 

Providence, R. I.) 700 tO I.500 
Northampton Girls 

(Northampton, Mass.) 1.500 to 1,200 
Palo Verde (Mesa, Ariz.) 1,600 to 1.500 
Putnam Hall (girls, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) r.40o0oto 1 re) 
Storm King (Cornwall, 

Ny) I,500to 1.200 
Ward-Belmont (girls, 

Nashville, Tenn.) 1.100to 850 
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Rose, Heart, Garden 


Songs by one dead U. S. composer, one 
dead U. S. hero and one live U. S. 
socialite were performed last week over 
National Broadcasting Co. chains. They 
were notable because: 

@ “This Rose Reminds Me,” by Stephen 
Collins Foster (“My Old Kentucky 
Home”), had long been lost. Composer 
Foster (1826-64) wrote it for Thomas 
D. Rice, pioneer U. S. minstrel, famed 
for his “Jim Crow” act. Minstrel Rice 
died before the song could be used. Lately 
“This Rose Reminds Me” was rediscov- 
ered by Dean J. Rice of Salt Lake City, 
grandson of Minstrel Rice. Last week it 
was played on NBC’s Carnation Con- 
tented Program, by string ensemble with 
harp. 

@ “My Poor Resistless Heart,” an ode, 
was written by George Washington at the 


—— 





International 
IDABELLE SMITH FIRESTONE 
Her garden went on the air. 


Set to music by Maury Madi- 


son (who has also set songs by the wives 


age of 16. 


of U. S. Presiderts—Time, Nov. 16), it 
was periormed last week on NBC’s Pil- 
grim Program (studio program). Ex- 


cerpts: 
Oh, Ve Gods why should my Poor 
Resistless Heart 
Stand to oppose thy might and power, 
At last surrender to Cupid’s feather’d 
Dart, 
And now lays bleeding every h-o-u-r 


In deluding sleepings let my Eyelids 


LiVot 

That ix an enraptured d-r-e-a-m I 
may, 

In a soft lulling sleep and gentle re- 
pose, 


Possess those joys denied by day. 
@ “In My Garden,” a ballad, was com- 
posed by Mrs. Idabelle Smith Firestone, 
wife of Rubberman Harvey Samuel Fire- 
Mrs. Firestone is a mother of six, 
(who call her 


stone. 


grandmother of three 





“Banny”’), a longtime friend of Mrs. 
Henry Ford and Mrs. Thomas Alva 
Edison. Grey-haired, distinguished-looking 
Mrs. Firestone is fond of bird-songs, 
buggy-riding, playing on piano and organ. 
Improvising casualiy for her family 
several years ago, she played a melody 
which she said was inspired by her garden. 
They urged her to write it down. Ar- 
ranged by Radio Orchestra Conductor 
William Merrigan Daly, with lyrics by 
one Lester O’Keefe, “In My Garden” was 
sung publicly last week for the first time, 
by Tenor Richard Crooks in an NBC con- 
cert. 


Pump v. Well 

Millions and millions of loudspeakers 
flood the U. S. with a mighty, surging 
bath of warm, sweet music. At the pump 
is Radio; the weil-spring is Tin Pan Alley. 
Without the well, the pump is not much 
good. Both realize it but they do not love 
each other. Last week pump and well— 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
and the American Society of Composers, 
Authors & Publishers—came to grips. 

Tin Pan Alley is sadly aware that Radio 
has virtually plugged up its oldtime out- 
Jets, sheet music and gramophone discs. 
The average music publisher used to get 
$175,000 a year from disc sales. He now 
gets about 10% of this. No longer does 
a song hit sell a million copies. The copi- 
ous stream of music poured out by Radio 
puts a song quickly to death. The average 
song’s life has dwindled from 18 months 
to 90 days; composers are forced to turn 
out a dozen songs a, year instead of the 
oldtime two or three. 

The American Society of Composers, 
Authors & Publishers is Tin Pan Alley’s 
clearing house. Its 800 composer & pub- 
lisher-members own the copyrights to 
nearly all the music composed in the U. S$ 
since 1914. It is affiliated with similar 
societies abroad. To many radio listeners 
and broadcasters the phrase “by special 
permission of the copyright owners” has 
been irksome. A. S, C. A. & P. used to in- 
sist upon it, permitting no facetious trifling 
with the announcement. Lately, however, 
it lifted this requirement. Most of its 
songs may be performed without special 
permission, but a number are restricted, 
for example musical comedy songs which 
the producers do not wish to be too soon 
familiarized. On the current special list 
are also Deems Taylor’s Through the 
Looking Glass, his operas Peter [bbetson 
and The King’s Henchman; George 
Gershwin’s An American in Paris, Rhap- 
sody in Blue, Second Rhapsody; Ferde 
Grofe’s Five Pictures of the Grand Canyon 
and Metropolis; seven songs sung by Sir 
Harry Lauder. who will sing no song pre- 
viously broadcast. 

A. S. C. A. & P. has in the past levied 
a flat assessment upon the Radio chains, 
permitting them to use any song by its 
members. In 1931 it received $960,000 
from broadcasting, which it prorated 
among its composers, authors and pub- 
lishers of the world. In the U. S. the aver- 
age composer got $630 during the year; a 
hit-composer between $2,000 and $2,500. 
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Tin Pan Alley feels this is not enough, 
Total time sold on the air last year brought 
Radio some 75 millions. From January 
to June this year, National Broadcasting 
Co. Inc. grossed $15,000,000, an increase 
of $3,000,000 over the first six months of 
1931. Tin Pan Alley covets a juicier cut 
than its scant million. Last April A, §, 
C. A. & P. proposed a new deal. In the 
new contract which begins Sept. 1, let the 
broadcasters pay in addition to the flat 
assessment for non-commercial programs 
a 5% cut of the gross receipts from com- 
mercial programs, This would bring the 
society from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a 
year. The broadcasters flatly refused to 
consider any such increase, pointing out 
that many of their commercial sponsors 
have gone off the air. 

President of A. S. C. A. & P. is Gene 
Buck, stalwart, grey-haired composer- 
lyricist-producer, onetime associate of the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld. Last week Variety 
reported that a committee headed by 
President Buck had accepted Radio's 


-———— 
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GENE Buck 


Tin Pan Alley wants a raise 


compromise offer to raise the ante to 
$1,250,000 a year—which Variety said is 
regarded as Tin Pan Alley’s “nuisance 
value.” President Buck promptly denied 
that any agreement had been reached 

Last week it was reported that A. S. C 
A. & P., rather than yield, would withdraw 
from the air all the music it controls. This 
it denies, leaving the next move to Radio 
Should no agreement be reached, Radio 
might be in the strange position of being 
obliged to give Mozart to its crooners 
Bach and Beethoven to its tooth-paste and 
ginger ale orchestras. It could not broad- 
cast the music of Puccini or Igor Stravin- 
sky any more than it could Gershwin and 
Berlin. Radio would doubtless have 
trouble fighting the composers in court: 
the cinema exhibitors once tried to dodge 
the theatre music license fee (10¢ per seat 
per year), were beaten again & again by 
the composers, on up to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. But few observers last week rated 
Tin Pan Alley capable of a united front 
against Radio which is now its very life 
blood. 
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The only 
worth while 


N TODAY’S bewildering 


clamor of ‘‘low prices,”’ it 
is just good common sense 
to ask yourself what these 


prices buy. 


If the struggle for lower price 
levels drags quality down with 


it, if the result is a cheapened 


product at a cheapened price, 
the value is vanished. 


The only bargain worth buy- 
ing is the best you can get for 
your price. 


Among tires, that best is 
Goodyear. Do not set this 
down as a mere selling claim 
—it is not our opinion, it is 
the verdict of the world’s 
greatest tire authority, the 
public which buys and uses 
tires. 


Because more people ride on 


Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind — 


Because Goodyear Tires are 
first-choice by a margin of 
more than two to one— 


Because Goodyear is thus 
enabled to build millions more 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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tires per year than any other 
tire company — 


Goodyear Tires in this year 
of extraordinarily low prices 
are the best they have ever 
been. 


If you want the greatest tire 
bargains on the market—if 
you want the largest measure 
of safety and long wear and 
comfort and quality which your 
money can buy, there is one 
sure way to get it: 


Just ask yourself honestly: 
Why buy any second-choice tire 
when FIRST-CHOICE costs 
no moreP 
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Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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NE EN: Goodyear invites 
you to hear the Revelers Quartet, 
Goodyear Concert-Dance Orches- 
tra and a feature guest artist 
every Wednesday night, over 
N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and 


Associated Stations 


at 
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ORKING in the hot summer sun is as 

hard on the motor of your car as it is 
on your own body. Warm weather increases 
knocking. Knocking causes engine overheat- 
ing. And overheated engines waste oil and 
gasoline, run up costly repair bills, shorten 
car life, and spoil driving trips. You will save 


your motor and money as well by using Ethyl 





Gasoline this summer. The Ethyl fluid in it 
controls combustion inside the engine. It 
turns more of the energy in each gallon into 
useful power and LESS into harmful waste 
heat. It helps keep your motor cool on the 
hottest days and the longest drives. Stop at an 
Ethyl pump today. Forget the bane of knocking 


and overheating as carbon forms with mileage, 
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It | quality of Ethyl Gasoline have just been raised 7 CORPORATION £ 


) : NEW YORK. USA 


into | stillhigher. Remember that wherever you drive, 


in it The anti-knock standard and the all-round 


vaste | from Maine to California, every pump bearing 


1 the the Ethyl emblem is your assurance of a 








at an ! tested motor fuel whose slight extra cost is 
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king | More than offset by the savings it brings. ASOLINE 


eage, | Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 

















Waterman writes up 


2°QSO Washroom Serving 


S- Famous pen company 
adds to its net profits by using these 


cloth-like, absorbent Scott Towels 


OW to cut the budget without sacrificing ef- 
ficiency or quality . . . is a question that con- 
fronts every well-managed business today. 

L. E. Waterman Company, makers of the world- 
famous Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen, found an easy 
way to slice $950 off their washroom overhead. ; 

And they actually improved the service in doing it. 

They installed inexpensive, cloth-like Scott Towels 


and quickly discovered that washroom users prefer 
their fluffy softness. 

Many other well-managed business concerns, includ- 
ing the New York Life Insurance Co., Tide Water Oil 
Co. and E. R. Squibb & Sons have installed Scott 
Towels because of their remarkable economy. 

ScotTissue towels are pleasant to use . . . and abso- 
lutely safe. They are always fresh, clean and dry. 
Touched by your hands only. Never any question as 
to who may have used them before you. 

They are made of ‘‘thirsty-fibre,’’ a remarkable cellu- 
lose material developed by the Scott Paper Company. 

Because ScotTissue towels are twice as absorbent as 
ordinary tissue towels they are more economical. One 
does the work—instead of three or four. Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 





Scof lissue Towels — really dry! 
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Chicago Front 

Never quiet for long is the Chicago 
newspaper battlefront. What is ordinary 
competition in another city, in Chicago 
publishing is fierce warfare; not literally 
bloody, as it was years ago, but scarcely 
less bitter. Last fortnight witnessed the 
opening barrage of what promises to be 
a major autumn engagement between 
Tribune (morning) and Daily News (eve- 
ning), with Herald & Examiner and 
tabloid Times sniping here & there like 
guerrillas. The Tribune’s salvo was a re- 
duction in advertising rates, local and na- 
tional, for the first time in its history. 

The campaign actually dates back nearly 
a year to the time when Col. William 
Franklin (“Frank”) Knox, onetime Hearst 
chieftain, became publisher of the News. 
Quietly the Vews begah plugging away at 
the Tribune’s supreme position in local 








International 
KNox oF THE News 


To him “Chicagoland” is “Scatterville.” 


advertising. When the figures were tabu- 
lated for the first six months of this year, 
they revealed the six-day News leading the 
Tribune (exclusive of the Tribune’s Sun- 
day edition) in national advertising for 
the first time. Also for the first time the 
News had, in certain months, more retail 
advertising than the Tribune’s daily & 
Sunday combined. 

The Tribune’s rate cut (which it called 
a“discount’’) followed last fortnight. Chi- 
cago merchants applauded. But last week 
they gave the News 50% more advertising 
than the Tribune. 

While this was going on, the Tribune 
was shouting to the public not about ad- 
vertising but about circulation. In full 
page displays it announced: “The Facts 
About Chicago Circulation. . . . The Chi- 
cago Tribune now has more daily circula- 
tion than the News and Herald & Ex- 
aminer combined, and more daily circula- 
tion than the American, Post and Times 
together.” 

The News fired back two days later with 
an advertisement headed: “The Facts 


About Results from Chicago Circulation.” 
It quoted the six-months advertising 
figures, made much of the claim that 
“96% of the Daily News circulation goes 
right into the natural 40-mile Chicago trad- 
ing area... and NONE OF IT GOES 
INTO SCATTERVILLE.” By “Scatter- 
ville’ the News meant the Tribune’s 
boasted “Chicagoland” circulation in Indi- 
ana, lowa, Wisconsin, Ohio and outer Illi- 
nois. 

The up-&-coming little Times talked 
back, too. It reprinted the Tribune’s 
circulation boast, adding that on that day 
“The Tribune printed 18,154 lines 
advertising than on the same day last year. 
The Daily Times printed 2,267 lines more 
advertising than on the same day last 
year.” 

In the Daily News, Col. Knox found 
fertile field for the economy tactics which 
earned him first the favor, then the dis- 
favor of Publisher Hearst. He junked the 
News’s costly midweek pictorial, curtailed 
its far-flung foreign service. Two months 
ago he cut salaries from 10% to 25%. In 
all he is reputed to have lopped nearly 
$1,000,000 a year from the paper’s ex- 
penses. One result, which followed just 
three weeks after the salary cut, was a 
surprise payment of three back quarterly 
dividends of $1.75 to preferred stock- 
holders, as well as the new dividend due. 
In addition, a $1 dividend was paid on 
400,000 shares of common stock. During 
the year some $500,000 worth of bonds 
were retired. News preferred stock leaped 
from $40 to $60. 

Editorially Col. Knox has made the 
paper fresher, breezier, has gone after the 
newsstand buyer with pretty-girl pictures 
and sports news on front and back pages. 
Also, he has made it a loyal Administra- 
tion organ. 


less 


Collegiana 

From College Humor’s offices in Chi- 
cago’s North La Salle street last week 
issued three breathless announcements: 

t) Short, plump, slow-spoken Publisher 
John Marcus Lansinger had a new son, 
John Marcus Jr., described as the pub- 
lisher’'s “second issue,” his first being 
Joan, 4. 

2) College Humor, having reduced its 
price from 35¢ to 25¢ with the August 
issue, was reducing advertising rates 10%. 

3) Vivacious Patricia Reilly (‘Pat’) 
Foster was appointed editrix to succeed 
Editor Harold Norling (“Swanie’’) Swan- 
son who resigned June 1 to become story 
editor of RKO films in Hollywood. 

College Humor clung to the 35¢ price 
in the face of the Depression long after 
Cosmopolitan came down. Although Cos- 
mopolitan’s circulation rose only 20.000 
with the price cut, College Humor was 
forced to follow suit. Its own circulation, 
which on some issues had soared as high 
as 350,000, dropped to an average of 
180,000 last year. In December it was 


142,000. Two prime reasons: 1) «College 
students, with trouble enough paying 
school bills, hesitate to spend the price 
of a meal for magazine amusement; 2) 


Ballyhoo, at 15¢ made deep inroads. 
Small, short-haired, smart-looking Edi- 


trix Foster, 31, has been sitting in the 
editorial chair for six months, since out- 
going Editor Swanson took leave of ab- 
sence to try his hand at the film business. 
She is “the kind of woman editor who can 
tie up loose ends.” Her first job, in 1921, 
was in the advertising department of 
Bookman, under Stanley Marshall Rine- 
hart Jr.; her next, as assistant to Editor 
John Chipman Farrar. Farrar & Rinehart 
later published her first novel, Big Busi- 
ness Girl, co-authored by Editor Swanson 
After Bookman was sold Mrs. Foster 
worked for the George H. Doran Co., 
selling film and serial rights of their books. 
Her first sale to the films was Dubose 
Heyward’s Porgy, which was never pro- 
duced. As a literary agent she cultivated 
the business of “meeting people” as a 
fine art, never allowed her small self to 
be overawed by famed authors. It was her 
sales of stories to College Humor that led 
to her being hired there. 

An outgrowth of the defunct Collegiate 
World, College Humor began in 1921 as a 


r- 





“Pat” FOSTER 


She can tie up loose ends 


quarterly, the staff & equipment consist- 
ing chiefly of Publisher Lansinger, shears 
and pastepot. It was merely a SC rapbook 
of cartoons and jokes from U. S. under- 
graduate funny-books. In 1923 long, lean, 
curly-headed “Swanie’ Swanson, fresh 
out of Grinnell College where he edited 
the Malteaser, got a job as Mr. Lansing- 
He worked up to the edi- 
torship, was largely responsible for the 
editorial polish which College Humor 
later acquired as a monthly magazine of 
original fiction, articles, drawings, inter- 
spersed with clippings from the campus 
comics 

Energetic Editor Swanson went after 
big-name contributors. Many of them 
appeared only once; sometimes their con- 
tributions would be brief or palpably 
second-rate. Occasionally—as in the case 
of Donald Ogden Stewart’s Rebound and 
Noel Coward’s Private Lives which had 
already been produced on the stage—they 


ers secretary. 


were comparatively stale. But the names 
on the cover, names like Alec Waugh, 
George Jean Nathan, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Wallace Irwin, were impressive. 
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The New Pictures 

Back Street (Universal). Fannie 
Hurst’s tender and moving biography of 
a kept woman is here reproduced in a 
sincere, detailed picture. Irene Dunne is 
the big-hearted daughter of a German 
notion-store keeper in Cincinnati. She 
falls in love with John Boles, a pedigreed 
young banker, who by a series of mis- 
understandings, makes her his mistress in- 
stead of his wife. Though Boles is self- 
ish and niggardly, she rejects an old 
sweetheart who offers her position and 
wealth. The young banker becomes a big 
banker, supported by his mistress’ advice. 
Going to Europe on a Reparations com- 
mission, he takes his mistress on one deck, 
his wife & children on another. One of 
the children attempts to pay off the mis- 
tress. Boles arrives in time to realize that 
her small finger is worth more to him than 
children. wife, fortune and career. He 
says: “She has taken only that part of 
me which none of you has seemed to want, 
or the existence of which you have even 
bothered about; and for it she has sacri- 
ficed everything that a woman has a right 
to believe is hers.” Next day he has a 
paralytic stroke. He mutters his mistress’ 
name into the telephone and dies. The 
chastened son offers to provide for her but 
she, aged with calamitous suddenness, dies 
too. 

Back Street, novel and cinema, is based 
on the potent appeal of a character who 
humbly takes a prolonged beating from 
the world and the other characters. The 
situation of the heroine is_ socially, 
morally, economically and emotionally im- 
probable, but genuinely affecting. Direc- 
tor John M. Stahl has elaborated the 
period detail of pre-War Cincinnati and 
Manhattan nearly as painstakingly as did 
Author Hurst. Examples: The high, ugly 
bandstand and the uniforms of the band 
playing Sousa’s marches on Sunday after- 
noon in Cincinnati; the three-step stoop 

_before the notion store where the family 
chairs are drawn on summer evenings; the 
restfulness of the street noises—plodding 
hooves on cobbles, a teamster’s gi-yap; 
pre-War Broad & Wall Streets, before the 
grey House of Morgan filled the corner. 


White Zombie (United Artists) is the 
latest jitter & gooseflesh cinema. Dracula 
was the first of the current witches’ Sab- 
bath of horror pictures (Trme, Feb. 23, 
1931). followed by Frankenstein, Murders 
in the Rue Morgue and Freaks. All have 
been box office successes. 

White Zombie is based on Negro meta- 
physical practices in Haiti, which Author 
William B. Seabrook, credulous savage- 
lover. exploited in The Magic Island. 
Seabrook was enthusiastically noncom- 
mittal about the actual existence of 
“zombies” (animated dead men). The 
picture fervently believes in them. Dazed 
Madge Bellamy has come to Haiti to 
marry slack-jawed John Harron. Robert 
Frazer. her secret admirer, invites the two 
young people to his house to be married 
To prevent the marriage he goes to a 
zombie tycoon, Bela Lugosi, who looks 
like a comic imbecile, can make his jaw- 








bones rigid and show the whites of his 
eyes. These abilities qualify him to make 
strong men cower and women swoon. 
Bela’s zombie factory is going full-blast. 
Corpses carry baskets, grind the mill, do 
the upstairs work. Bela Lugosi suggests 
to half-good, half-bad Robert Frazer that 
they turn Madge into a zombie. After 
moral convulsions, Frazer gives Madge 
Bellamy a rose on which is a drop of 
potent magic. After the wedding cere- 
mony, Bela Lugosi cuts a woman’s figure 
out of a wax candle, then melts it in a 
flame. Madge crumples too, is buried. 
Frazer and Bela Lugosi disinter and in- 
stall her in a craggy castle where vultures 
scream and Bela Lugosi is served by a 
group of stalking zombies, enemies whom 
he has devitalized by black magic, in- 
terred, disinterred and enslaved. With 
expressions of frozen agony, like figures 





~~ 














BeLa LvucosI 


_ where vultures scream and zombies 
stalk. 


in a waxworks they shuffle woodenly about 
on Lugosi's horrid errands. Meanwhile 
John Harron has found a priest, Joseph 
Cawthorn, who knows about Haitian 
voodoo worship. Together they find the 
fabulous castle. They save Madge 
Bellamy, vanquish evil by the power of 
love, horse sense and blackjacks. 

As the picture scrupulously explains, 
zombies are a superstition. But it adds 
that “wherever there is a superstition, you 
will find there is also a fact.” Voodoo is 
still esoterically practiced in Haiti. The 
Penal Code, Article 249, reads: “If, after 
the administration of such substances 
[drugs to induce a coma-like death] the 
person has been buried, the act shall be 
considered murder, no matter what result 
follows.” No scientist has investigated 
zombies. But reports indicate that the 
term means people who have died of 
disease, old age or wounds and, before 
decomposition, been reanimated. White 
Zombie combines voodoo murder prac- 
tice and zombie resurrection, proposing 
that a zombie is a man who is still alive 
but whose soul and brain have been 
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killed by remote hypnosis. Cinem: | 
zombies are oddly hypnotized men, mop | 
credible to cinemaddicts than true regy. | 
rected corpses, such as fabulously stalk 
the Haitian jungles. 

The acting of everybody in Whit 
Zombie suggests that there may be some 
grounds for believing in zombies. 

Bela Lugosi, son of Banker Barg 
Lugosi, was born in Lugos, Hungary, , 
years ago. He stands 6 ft. 1 in., has bulg. 
ing blue eyes, was a famed actor in Bud. 
pest for ten years before the War. 4 
sympathizer of Count Karolyi during the | 
Revolution, he fled Hungary when th 
Royalists returned to power. In 1925 jj 
Manhattan he learned the lines of , 
Spanish Apache in The Red Poppy, with- 
out knowing enough English to know wha 
he was saying. 


The Last Mile (World Wide) is , 
querulous picture of life in the deathhous 
John Wexley’s play. based on a death 
house convict’s actual diary and news re- 
ports of several prison breaks, was angrily 
realistic. The cinema has omitted the 
anger and realism, added hope rays and 
new plot. 

Howard Phillips, innocent of crime, is 
brought into the deathhouse as an elec. 
trocution prospect. The other convicts, | 
introverts all, reflect on life as they await 
their turns in the chair. As in the play 
the cell lights flicker and dim when the 
current is turned into the chair. Phillips 
swoons, mentally recapitulates his con 
viction. Preston Foster is the tough con- 
vict who leads the move by which the 
convicts capture the guards, barricade 
themselves inside the deathhouse. Bargain- 
ing for their liberty they execute the 
guards one by one. Meanwhile, radio 
policemen outside are chasing a set of | 
gangsters who are in a position to prove | 
that Howard Phillips is innocent. Th | / 
warden uses a convenient telephone to te 
Preston Foster that his friend Phillips has 
been proved innocent, will be reprieved i | 
they all surrender. Foster agrees for th 
sake of the picture’s plot, walks out into 
the guards’ hail of bullets. Most of th 
harsh ironies of the play, such as th ‘“" 
scene between the “Killer” and the priser 
chaplain, are omitted. 


__— 


crew 


Typical scene: Foster refusing at firs | 
to surrender, “I wanna show the wor a 
that I don’t like it. To show the worl A 


that J object to it. Do ya think that! 
wanna die? Ya think that I ain’t a humat 
being? Ya think I don’t wanna live? ¥ a\ 
think it’s nice to wait in that rotten ct 
day after day, week after week. mont 


after month. and see men die, one after re 

another, see lights go dim, hear the whine 

of that motor, and wait and wait and wail m 

and die a million times every minute?” y 
To een 


Tom Brown of Culver (Universi! 


has nothing to do with the famed Englis sh 
story of school life, Tom Brown’s Scho 
Days, by Thomas Hughes. Tom Brown 0! de 
Culver is named for Boy Actor To! 


Brown. It is a relatively plotless, episodi 
picture of life at Culver Military Academ he 
in Indiana. 
Tom Brown is a boy whose doctot 
father was given the Congressional Medi 
of Honor, reported dead. Tom is fighting 
in a boxing club’s preliminaries when he 
is found by an officer of the Americal 
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Make the memory last forever 


in Ciné-Kodak movies 


‘ : ie as al : 
4 \ TE took a Ciné-Kodak along with us on our 
vacation. That was two years ago. I can’t 


begin to tell you the fun we’ve had taking movies. 
And what a comfort it is to have these /iving pictures 
of the children. Our children can never grow entirely 
away from us.” 

Vacation is the time to start keeping a movie 
record. Happy days, exciting events, glorious mo- 
ments that all too soon would fade into memory are 
yours to keep forever. 

Ciné-Kodak is as easy to operate as a simple snap- 
shot camera. Aim. Press a lever. And that’s all. We 
do the rest—finish the film without extra charge and 
return it to you ready for projection in your Koda- 


scope. 
Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


19 





“ 9 
= WaS the summer Betty Was 5 


.. If you can 
make a snapshot, you can lake 


a movie, 


Ciné-Kopak Mopet K. This versatile, all-purpose 


camera permits quick change of lenses and can be fitted 


for Kodacolor (movies in full color). Comes with Kodak 


Anastigmat f.3.5 or f.1.9. Leather covered .. . black, blue 
or brown . . . and chromium trimmed. Loads with full 


100 feet of 16 mm. film. 





You Pay No Tax...The government has placed a 
ten per cent tax on cameras and on other articles that 
you use in your leisure hours. But as all outdoors invites 
your Ciné-Kodak, this company is not going to have 
anything interfere with that invitation. It 1s going to 
absorb the tax. There is no increase in the price you 
pay for any Eastman camera. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 
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Legion which subsequently sends him to 
Culver in memory of his father. To Tom’s 
friend Slim Summerville presently comes 
Tom’s long-lost father (H. B. Warner). 
Shellshocked, he had deserted after ex- 
changing identification tags with an arm 
he found on the battlefield. Slim brings 
father & son together, incognito. The 
father is aLout to kill himself, after seeing 
Tom at Culver. Tom saves him, learns 
who he is. Tom plans to leave Culver 
next year to stand by his disgraced father, 
when the Legion obtains for the latter an 
honorable discharge. 

More relevant than the story are the 
scenes of Culver: the clumsy squad of 
plebes, inspections, the morning cannon 
and reveille, mealtime in the great dining 
hall, promotion and demotion, and finally 
graduation day, with its mingling of the 
military and the academic on Culver’s 
beautiful campus. 
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Downstairs (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
When John Gilbert found that he had 
ceased to be a hero, he resolved to turn 
villain. The brilliance of his strategy is 
plain in this picture, which he wrote him- 
self, sold for $1. The story is laid in a 
castle outside Vienna, seen from the per- 
spective of the servants’ hall. Gilbert is 
a new chauffeur with a monkey’s flair for 
mischief. Plausible, playful, roving-eyed, 
he spreads ruin and rage around him. 

To the castle on the wedding day of 
Head Butler Paul Lukas and the Baroness’ 
personal maid Virginia Bruce, comes John 
Gilbert, highly recommended by the ap- 
prehensive countess whose chauffeur he 
has been. He watches the butler take his 
bride to his room. The upstairs buzzer 
sounds. Says the butler: “Don’t worry, 
my darling Anna. My father was a butler, 
and he had nine children.” As he leaves 
John Gilbert quickly and smoothly ap- 
pears. He tells a sentimental story of his 
mother’s wedding night. Presently he is 
also fast friends with the butler and with 
the cook to whom he has told a plaintive 
story of his mother’s lack of a wedding 
night. Driving the Baroness (Olga 
Baclanova) he wins her confidence too. 
He gives the maid, Virginia Bruce, a dia- 
mond clasp stolen from the Baroness. He 
answers the Baroness’ charges by saying 
he got it at an address which happens to 
be that of her lover. He gets the maid 
drunk on a party financed by the cook’s 
life-savings. Next morning the maid, un- 
repentant, tells her husband: “Why didn’t 
you show me love was like that?” John 
Gilbert keeps all the balls of his intrigues 
in the air at once, climaxing villainy with 
villainy. He has persuaded the maid to 
run away with him, when she discovers his 
blackmail enterprises. He beats her up. 
Finally, by virtue of a unanimous con- 
vulsion of outrage, upstairs & downstairs, 
he is booted out of the castle. Striking is 
the audience’s mounting pleasure as the 
busy chauffeur piles outrage on dirty trick. 

The marriage of John Gilbert and his 
new leading lady, Virginia Bruce, is called 
imminent. Says he: “God was a lamb 
when he gave me Virginia.” He enrages 
the technical sound men by taking every- 
where a small noisy dachshund, saying the 
dog is “in my hair.” Observers last week 
thought Downstairs had brought Gilbert 
back to the top of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maver’s stable of stars. 


AERONAUTICS 








Again, von Gronau 

A long-shanked German burgher with 
thinning blond hair, blue eyes red-rimmed 
by fatigue, lounged in Montreal’s Mount 
Royal Hotel one evening last week, toying 
dully with a glass of beer. He wished the 
newsmen ranged about him would quit 
trying to make him a hero. He wished 
they would not refer to his arrival that 
day by flying boat from Germany as a 
“transatlantic flight.” He wished they 
would not ask him for the rorst time if 
the route via Iceland and Greenland, 
which he had surveyed thrice in three 
years, were “feasible.” Above all he 
wished they would leave so he might go 
to bed. As if to persuade them that he 
really was not worth so much fuss, he 
said: 

“T guess I'm getting old. . . . Yes—-I 
lack nerve. Flying over the Greenland ice 


| 











Wide World 


Capt. WOLFGANG VON GRONAU 


He wants to be the Pacific Coast’s mail- 
man to Europe. 


cap this year, as I looked down on 
it, I found myself getting afraid. When I 
came across there before it didn’t bother 
me a bit.” Then Capt. Wolfgang von 
Gronau rose, clicked his heels, bowed his 
visitors out, went to sleep while Montreal 
Teutons waited hopefully to toast him at 
a midnight supper. 

In most respects Capt. von Gronau’s 
latest passage resembled those of 1930 
(Chicago via New York Harbor) and 
1931 (Chicago via Canada). All origi- 
nated at List, on the North Sea Island of 
Sylt, where once was one of the world’s 
biggest oyster farms and where now is the 
seaplane port of a commercial aviation 
school of which Capt. von Gronau is chief. 
All three flights were made in tandem- 
motored Dornier Wal flying boats. In 
1930 it was a five-year-old craft which 
Amundsen had used in the Arctic and 
which now rests in a Munich museum. 
This year and last it was a newer ship, 
named Groenland-Wal(Greenland Whale). 
On each flight Capt. von Gronau took a 
crew of three from his school. Students 


Franz Hack and Fritz Albrecht as me. 
chanic and radioman made all three 
flights; this year Teacher Ghert von Roth 
replaced Student Eduard Zimmer as co. 
pilot. All flights were characterized by 
methodical planning, absence of publicity, 
The first crossing took nine days; last 
week’s, five. 

Most important difference was. that 
while Capt. von Gronau had to slip fur- 
tively westward from Iceland in 1930 
without even confiding his destination to 
his wife or crew, for fear his government 
would forbid the venture, he now has 
government sponsorship for surveying the 
intercontinental route. 

From Montreal last week the Groen- 
land-Wal flew to Ottawa, headed toward 
Detroit. She arrived there at the end of 
a towrope after being forced down on 
Lake St. Clair by a broken pump. After 
visiting Chicago, the ship’s next destina- 
tion was the Pacific Coast. Despite some- 
what half-hearted denials by Capt. von 
Gronau, it appeared certain that he would 
carry on along the approximate route 
flown last year by the Lindberghs from 
Alaska to Siberia, the Kuvile Islands, To- 
kyo, that he would continue around the 
world to home. 

For airplane passage between New York 
and Europe he saw little immediate fu- 
ture; steamships are too fast. His hopes 
lie in developing a direct mail service from 
Europe through Canada and’ northern 
U. S. to the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 

Wolfgang von Gronau, 39, is much less 
a “flyer,” in the romantic sense of the 
word, than an aerial mariner; stolid, 
painstaking, plodding. He did not want to 
become a pilot. His lack of interest in 
aviation became definite fear when his 
brother, a War aviator, was shot down and 
killed. But shortly after that when he 
was transferred from the navy to the air 
service, he had to go. At first he tried to 
deceive his mother by telling her he was 
to go aboard a Zeppelin, which was sup- 
posed to be safer than an airplane. But 
when one Zeppelin after another was 
brought down in flames, he had to calm 
her by admitting he was a plane pilot. 

Twice von Gronau was shot down u- 
hurt. He was ultimately promoted to 4 
safe headquarters job. After the War he 
returned to East Prussia to farm the 
lands of his father, General Hans H. K. 
von Gronau, Commander of the 41st Re- 
serve Corps at the Battle of the Marne 
Under the drudgery of farming he fount 
himself wanting to get into the air again. 
He hired a manager for the farm, a plane 
for himself, began to pile up hours. Afte 
operating a small school of his own, he 
got himself appointed director of the 
government-subsidized Fliegerschule 
Warnemeunde, on the Baltic, sunk hi 
capital into it, won such fame for it that 
pilots of other European countries came 
for advanced training on seaplanes and 
flying boats. 

He lives at Warnemeunde with his wife 
Elsner, and three children, Marie Louise, 
12, Hans Albert, 10, Hans Joachim, 
When badgered by newsmen after het 
husband’s flights, Frau von Gronau has 
her telephone disconnected. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Trae brings all things.” | 





Babies 

In a New Mexico weekly a local doctor 
inserted this advertisement: “Final 
Votice—I am getting tired and disgusted 
at having to charge baby cases. If you 
have not got the money to pay for them 
when they come, for God’s sake and Hu- 
manity’s sake stop getting them.” 
Funk 

Near Shenandoah, Iowa, Raymond 
Funk, flyer, survivor of five airplane 
crashes, was hit on the chin by the board 
seat of a child's swing. The rope encir- 
cled his neck, choked him to death. 


— >——— 


Cow 

In East Stroudsburg, Pa., James Mar- 
tin put down his rifle to chase a cow. The 
cow ran toward his younger brother, 
Charles, stepped on the rifle, shot Charles 
Martin’ dead. 


Wives 

In Manhattan last week Michael Mari- 
condd was murdered. At the morgue ap- 
peared five Mrs. Michael Maricondos to 
claim the body. Two more Mrs. Michael 
Maricondos telephoned. The first to ar- 
rive produced papers, procured the body. 


| 

Husbands | 

In Bartow, Fla., Ruby Adkins went to | 

the penitentiary with her fifth husband. 

Four previous husbands had been incar- 

cerated; Ruby Adkins was tired of staying 
outside... 


Ivy 

In Hadley, Mass., vexed with his wife, 
Antoni Ciaglio slyly rubbed poison ivy 
leaves upon her clothes. her towel. The 


sweat of her farm work hastened the 
ction of the poison. She almost died 
Police arrested s!v Antoni Ciaglio, 


charged him with assault. 


Tip 

In Fort Worth, Texas, Mrs. F. H. Earle 
wrecked her automobile. The windshield 
shattered, cut off the tip of her nose. 
Minus the tip she was rushed to the hospi- 
tal. A woman at the scene of the accident 
found the nose tip, took it to the hospital, 
physicians grafted it back on Mrs. I. H. 
Earle. 


Pep | 

in New Brunswick, N. J., while twelve 
salesmen of Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
were holding a “pep meeting,” a robber 
entered an adjoining room, stole about 
$400, 


Yawn 

In East Orange, N. J., Joseph Wooten 
yawned mightily, dislocated his jaw, was 
taken to a hospital. While an attendant 
was leading him down a corridor, Joseph 
Wooten felt his jaw lock. Frightened 
lrantic, he jumped out a window, killed | 
himself, 













Arr you sluggish? Is your appe- 
tite poor? Do you tire easily? 

It’s probably —constipation! 

“For cases of persistent constipation 
the best remedy | know is fresh yeast.” 
... Those are the words of the noted 
Dr. Henri Gaehlinger, of Paris, co- 
author of “La Constipation.” He adds: 

“When 


the intestines, poisons are absorbed 


waste matter accumulates in 


Indigestion, headaches, skin troubles, bad 


breath, coated tongue . and general 


loss of vitality result. 


“Fresh yeast softens intestinal wastes 


and stimulates weak intestinal muscles 


... 1 have used it succes Sully for chron 


constipation for years. 


Would you like to feel well—vigorous? 


Take the advice of really noted doctors 


“MY LIFE was a round of medicines,’’ writes 


Mary E. ms, Miami Beach, Fia. ‘*The doctor 
at home diagnosed my case as auto-intoxication, 
and advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. In three 
weeks I was able to discard medicines.”’ 








IMPORTANT 





its fresh, effective 
advise. 





Copyright, 1932 


Fleischmann’'s Yeast 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow label 
form—the kind famous doctors 
At grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 


DR. HENRI 
GAEHLINGER 
of Paris 
dr. Gaehlinger is 
one of the foremost 
consultants in 
Europe on diseases 


of the stomach and 
intestinal tract. 






and add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your 
diet. Start now to “tone” and purify 
your intestines . . . to restore normal, 


regular eliminations in a natural way! 


You can eat Fleischmann’s Yeast just 
plain, or dissolved in water (a third of a 
day, before 


or between meals and at bedtime. 
} 


glass). Just eat 3 cakes a 
meals, 
Every cake, you know, is rich in three 


indispensable vitamins—B, G and D. 


Why not find out what eating Fleisch- 


mann’s fresh Yeast will do for vou? 


Wir Me 


wt 
A 


for health comes only in the 
It is yeast in | 
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Rockefeller & Robinson 

Last week in Manhattan Rockefeller 
Center awarded its third big mural con- 
tract to a U. S. artist.* Bearded Board- 
man Robinson will paint a 16x10 ft. 
mural in the lobby of the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum building. But observers found 
that sly Artist Robinson had slipped into 
his design for capitalist Rockefeller Cen- 
ter a vague Communist import. 

His mural in blue, buffs and warm greys 
will show from left to right ‘a man, 
woman and child; a dog, cow and vegeta- 
tion, with books and instruments at their 
feet: a triangular group of skyscrapers, 
rising above. churches, temples, etc. of a 
former time; a huge gun flanked by two 
masks and backed by a ruined arch.” 

Boardman Robinson, mild radical, one- 
time cartoonist for the radical New 
Masses, might have explained this excit- 
ingly. His soothing explanation was that 
he wanted “to show how relatively unim- 
portant all machinery and material prog- 
ress is compared to man and his fundamen- 
tal needs, the land and his records.” 








Nebraskans v. Beard 

The Lord told the Prophet Ezekiel to 
: take thee a barber’s razor, and 
cause it to pass upon thine head and upon 
thy beard... .” (Ezekiel v, 1.) But 





*The other two went to Ezra Winter and 
Hildreth Meiere. 


One of the few really 
famous hotels in America 
..- providing faultless service 
for the comfort and happiness 
of those who appreci- 
ate the refinements of gra- 
cious living ... a traditional 
exclusiveness in the very cen- 
ter of Philadelphia's business 
and social life. 

Rates consistent with present times 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
Craupe H. BENNETT, General Manager 





the Biblical record failed to specify 1) 
that Ezekiel had a beard, 2) that he com- 
plied with the Lord’s command, 3) 
whether he stayed cleanshaven or let an- 
other beard grow. When Sculptor Lee 
Lawrie designed the eight figures for the 
base of the tower of the new $10,000,000 
State Capitol at Lincoln, Neb. he gave his 
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International 
Doret’s EzEKIEL 


After shaving, did he stay shaved? 
Ezekiel a beard. Last week Nebraska 
Bible students protested. 

A beardless Ezekiel would be news in 
art. Michelangelo gave Ezekiel a round 
bush of a beard. Gustav Doré gave him 
a waist-long mare’s tail beard.* But beard 
critics said that the shaving command 
was conclusive proof that Ezekiel was 
smooth-shaven at the time he was doing 
his best prophesying. Since Ezekiel kept 
his standing as the Lord’s prophet for 
many years afterward, he must have 
obeyed the Lord’s command. 

The case of the beard defenders was 
that, while the shaving order implied the 
existence of Ezekiel’s pre-shave beard, it 
did not deny the probability of a new 
post-shave beard. Sculptor Lawrie, who 
is doing the sculptural work for the main 
entrance of Rockefeller Center’s Radio 
Corporation building, is 54 but beardless. 
It was his contention last week that all 
prophets have beards. 


*Paul Gustave Doré’s monumental illustra- 
tions of the Bible and of the Juferno of Dante 
Alighieri gave a large part of the last generation 
a thoroughgoing picture of Heaven and Hell. 
Last week at the Petit Palais in Paris, a rep- 
resentative exhibition of his work marked the 
centenary of his birth. Born in Strasbourg, he 
never took drawing lessons, made fair pictures 
at 6, relying on an amazing photographic 
memory. From his versatile illustrations for 
Rabelais, Dante, Cervantes, Ariosto, La Fon- 
taine, Dumas, Hugo, Edgar Allan Poe, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, et al., he earned in 35 years 
of work the prodigious total of seven million 
francs (nearly $1,500,000 at that time). 


SCIENCE 


Polar Year 


The polar dawn comes in March, sung: 
in September, noon in June. Last week ji 
was mid-afternoon in the Arctic as all over 
the world meteorologists, astronomers an( 
geophysicists traveled to work for the Ser. 
ond International Polar Year. Their mos 
exciting assignment was to watch for the 
effects of the Sun’s eclipse on Aug, » 
Then will follow a dull, methodical twelye 
months of measurements, computations 
and recordings. f 








~ 


In 1882-83 the First International Polar 
Year became an event when the northem 
nations set up a dozen meteorological and 
geophysical stations in the Arctic regions, 
One of the two U. S. parties under Lieut, 
Adolphus Washington Greely reached the | 
then farthest North (83° 24’), lost them- 
selves. <A relief party found seven survi- 
vors, 18 starved corpses. Lieut. Greely | 
survived to become Major General Greely, | 
builder of telegraph and cable lines, a trus- 
tee of the National Geographic Society. 
The parties of the other nations added to 
Man’s knowledge of weather-forecasting 
navigation and Earth’s electromagnetic be- 
havior. After adding up the results, the | 
nations scheduled another Polar Year in | 
50 years. 

Once the picture of men ringing the Pole 
like wolves around a campfire excited 
romantic scientists. But as the Second 
Polar Year loomed, economy’s pinch made 
many a nation withdraw its co-operation. 
Niggling legislatures reduced expense ac- 
counts. When at last the Polar Year got 
under way it had become a Terrestrial 
Year. Instead of ringing only the North 
Pole with observatories, the massed na- 
tions have sent some men to the Antarctic 
Zone, some to tropic regions. Africa and 
South America have six stations each 
Some 250 men, and a few women, were 
last week scattered between South Orkney 
Island off South America and Kraulshafen, 
Greenland, between Hooker Island and 
Point Barrow, Alaska, whose spring ice- 
pack was a U. S. cinema villain last week 
in 7gloo (Timer, Aug. 1). 

Stations in the farflung line will use 
identical instruments, to measure wind 
currents on Earth and high above, to ob- 
serve clouds and Northern Lights. They 
must study sunshine, moonshine, skyshine 
They will take the temperature of air. 
earth, water. They will detect characteris 
tics of the Earth’s magnetic flux. New 
will be the research into the nature 0! 
radio reception everywhere. 

Not only will the polar yearlings have | 
the same instruments; they will use them 
on concert. At prearranged hours of cer- | 
tain days all the stations will be doing the 
same thing. Thus at midnight, 2:00 a. m., 
6:00 a. m., 8:00 a. m., noon, 2:00 p. M., 
6:00 p. m. and 8:00 p. m. Greenwich 
Mean Time on Aug. g-10, Sept. 13-14 
Oct. 11-12, and so on around the calendar | 
of the Polar Year’s afternoon twilight, 
night and morning, each station will walt | 
into the air a big rubber balloon. Hang- 
ing from many a balloon will be a small 
wireless transmitter whose whine will 
indicate which way the wind blows, 0 
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men listening at wireless direction-finders. 

The U. S. Polar Year expense account 
has been cut to $30,000. Of the U. S. ob- 
servers, Dr. Ralph Belknap, University of 
Michigan scientist, will be farthest north 
at the Kraulshafen, Greenland, station. 
The others will be at Point Barrow and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Abandoned are plans 
for a station in Grant Land where the 
Northern Lights are thought to originate. 

Before getting down to work, Dr. Bel- 
knap last week was jaunting in the Arctic. 
With Marie Peary Stafford, Arctic-born 
daughter of the discoverer of the North 
Pole, and her two sons, he went to build a 
tower of rocks on snow-covered Cape York 
in northwest Greenland, in Admiral 
Peary’s memory. 

Under Captain Robert (“Bob”) Bart- 
lett the motored schooner Morrissey bore 
thet: through Davis Strait, past Kraul- 
shafen, Greenland, where Dr. Belknap sent 
two assistants ashore; across Baffin Bay, 
across Melville Bay. Atop Cape York the 
jaunters found plenty of rocks but little 
labor to haul cement and scaffolding up 
the heights from the Morrissey. Seeking 
Eskimo helpers, the party went down the 
hill and over to Thule, a nearby village 
where lives Hans Nielsen, Danish Gover- 
nor of the region. 

Governor Nielsen’s “most thoughtful 
act,” wirelessed Mrs. Stafford to the New 
York Times last week, “was to lend us as 
interpreter and guide, old Inughito, who 
had been mess boy on the Roosevelt with 
Admiral Peary during her last winter at 
Cape Sheridan. The meeting between 
Captain Bob and this faithful native of 
the old days was a most touching one, as 
the two men flung their arms about each 
other in a welcome that came from their 
hearts. 

“Wherever we went the natives came to 
us, among them Ootah, Admiral Peary’s 
favorite among his hunters and the last 
of the four Eskimos who stood with him 
at the North Pole and shared his triumph. 
\ll the Eskimos showed almost childlike 
joy in seeing Admiral Peary’s daughter 
once more for, as she was born in Green- 
land, they feel that she belongs to them, 
and the Admiral’s two grandsons also 
came in for their share of the cordial 
greetings. 

“The transporting of the heavy loads of 
material up the side of the mountain 
through wind, rain and the heartbreaking 
drag of the slush and melting ice calls for 
hard work and lots of it. . . . Captain Bob 
Bartlett. . . is on the job all day long, 
encouraging, joking with them and occa- 
sionally rewarding them with a cup of 
coffee or sugar or tobacco.” 

In the U. S. Negroes were vexed with 
this northern idyll. Grumbled The Crisis, 
race paper: “Deliberate discourtesy. : 
No invitation was extended to Mat Hen- 
son, the faithful colored companion and 
servant of Peary and his only comrade 
when he discovered the Pole. . . . Rude.” 

The tower-builders were in a hurry to 
dedicate their work*and get away. Mrs. 
Stafford wanted time to buy her boys their 
school clothes. Captain Bartlett wanted 
to get away before the autumn freeze. 
Dr. Belknap wanted to get down the 
Greenland coast to Kraulshafen to get on 
with his part in the Second International 
Polar Vear, 
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FASTEST TO JAPAN... 
CHINA...PHILIPPINES 


@ A sleek, white shape on the horizon...a wisp of 


smoke ... she’s gone! She’s the Empress of Japan, 
the embodiment of all that the “Empresses” mean 
in Trans-Pacific smartness. @ Empress of Japan, and 
her running-mate, Empress of Canada, sail via 
Honolulu to the Orient... in 13 days. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles sailings connect at Honolulu. e 
Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, largest, 
fastest liners taking the Direct Express route, go to 
Yokohama in 10 days. e All“Empresses” also carry 
a fine Tourist Cabin at lower rates. Note: Reduced 
All-Year Round-Trip Fares. All “Empresses” sail 
from Vancouver (trains direct to ship-side) and 
Victoria. Fares include passage from Seattle. e Orient 
tours. Tour service ... Round-Pacific, Round-the- 
World. © Booklets, information, from your own 
agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal and 31 other cities in U.S.and Can. 


Canadian Ractfic 


HONOLULU » YOKOHAMA - KOBE - NAGASAKI - SHANGHAI - HONG KONG - MANILA 
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Poor RicHard’s «ALMANACK 


Brovcut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia's leading hotel 












Day and Sign of 
= 4 Avucust 1932 


1. M.| First National Census s rted—1790. London 
Bridge opened, 1831. 


2.Tv.| @ Lavy Godiva's procession at Coventry 
(weather permitting). 


3- W. | Cotumsus sails from Palos, 1492. 

4-Th. | Encianp declares war on Germany, 1914.~ 

5. F.| First cable message to Europe, 1858. 

6. Sa. | Historic shrines and ft concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra attract ia 
touring vacationists to Philadelphia. Stop at 
The Benjamin Franklin. 

7. Su.| Leontpas slain at Thermopylae, 480 B.C. > 

8. M.| Mrs. Hoover christens the Akron, 1931.68 

9.Tu. > Francis Scott Key born—1780—“Oh, 


say, cam you see?” 


10. W.] Prestpent Hoover's 58th birthday anniver- 
sary today. Greenwich observatory founded, 
1675. 

11.Th. | De Valera takes oath of allegiance, 1927. 
Changes mind, 1932. 

12. F.| Sir Hubert Wilkins, bound for North Pole, 
in Submarine, leaves Norway, 1931. 

13. Sa.| Mania surrenders to Dewey, 1898. “The 
Maine” was remembered! 

14. Su. |} Orympic Games end, San Francisco, 19 32. ‘@ 

15.M.]| Naroteon Bonaparte born, Corsica, 1769. 
Ethel Barrymore born, Philadelphia, 1879. 

16.Tu. Founpinc of the Jesuit Order, 1534. 


Dawes plan accepted, 1924. 
17. W.| Manteo, first Indian.to become Christian, 
baptized, 1587. «3 
2000 unemployed 

admission charged! 


18.Th. ts parade, 1919. No 


), sik i hides 


19. F.| Poor Richard says, “Great ‘m 
great merit.” 

20. Sa.| Marre Syrup sap bucket, 125 years old, e 
given to Henry Ford by President Coolidge, 
1924. 

21. Su.| Gassy Street caught baseball dropped falls 
top of Washington Monument, 1908. Sigh 

22. M.| Patriotic Order Sons of America convene 
at The Benjamin Franklin, 1932. 

23.Tu. | Sacco and Vanzetti executed, 1927. 

24. W. WasuincTon burned by British, 1814. 

25.Th. | New Orleans founded, 1718. 

26. F.| 19TH Amendment effective, 1920. Here’s to 
the ladies! 

27. Sa.| War outlawed by Briand-Kellogg pact, 3928. 
DO-X. arrives at New York, 1931. a 

28. Su.| U.S. Marines land in Nicaragua to wt 
American lives and property, 1926. 

29. M.| Seconp Battle of Bull Run, 1862. oie 

30.Tu. | Grar Zeppelin ends world “res 
miles in 21 days, 1929. 

31. W. Oyster Bar at The Benjamin Franklid 





opens tomorrow. Total eclipse of sun, 19 32 S@< 
Ze 


Axp. IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


Reprints of This Almancck Mailed on Request. 


THE 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Managing Director 
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Married. Aviatrix Amy Johnson, 24 
(England to Australia 19 days); and 
Aviator James Allan Mollison, 26 (Aus- 
tralia to England 8 days, 21 hr.); in 
London. 





Married. Isaac Gerson Swope, 28, son 
of President Gerard Swope of General 
Electric Co.; and Mrs. Elizabeth Hanson 
3urr, divorcee; in Salem, Mass. 

Married. Thomas Philip Perkins, one- 
time (1928) British amateur golf cham- 
pion, runner-up in this year’s U. S. open 
(Time, July 4); and Cecile Bushal Up- 
ton, half-sister of Peggy Upton Archer 
Hopkins Joyce Morner; in Farmville, Va. 











Married. Mrs. Ernestina Calles Robin- 
son, daughter of General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, onetime president of Mexico and 
Minister of War; and Jorge Pasquel, 
merchant; in Cuernavaca, Mexico. 

Married. William McFee, 51, retired 
merchant mariner, author of sea tales 
(Casuals of the Sea, The Harbourmaster, 
Aliens); and Beatrice Allender, 34, West- 
port housekeeper; in Hartford, Conn. 

Married. Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
63, president of Yale University; and 
Mrs. Katherine Cramer Woodman, daugh- 
ter of Stuart Warren Cramer, Cramerton, 
N. C., textile manufacturer; in Portland, 


Me. 











Awarded. To Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Journal and Hygeia, onetime medical 
editor of Trme: the insignia of Com- 
mander of the Crown of Italy, for his 
services to Italian medicine and physi- 











cians; in Chicago. 
Birthdays. George Foster Peabody, 
80; George Bernard Shaw, 76; Henry 


Ford, 69; Benito Mussolini, 49. 





Died. James R. Quirk, 48, editor & 
publisher of Photoplay, onetime (1928- 
30) publisher of Smart Set; of bronchial 
pneumonia and heart disease; in Holly- 
wood. 

Died. Aubrey Lyles, 48, Negro 
comedian (Miller & Lyles); of pulmonary 
tuberculosis; in Manhattan. The team 


appeared in Shuffle Along, George White’s 
Scandals. A song that brought Lyles fame: 
“I’m Just Wild About Harry.” 


° 


Died. Pauline Pope Day, wife of Jo- 
seph Paul Day, famed realtor and auc- 














tioneer; after a brief illness; in Short 
Hills, N. J. 
Died. Edward Kronstrom, Estonia’s 


leading bootlegger; after an automobile 
accident; in Tallinn, Estonia. . During the 
13 years of prohibition in Finland he sup- 
plied Finns with Estonian potato alcohol. 


Died. Raymond D. Little, 52, pub- 
lisher, sportsman, onetime (1906) Davis 


| Cup tennist, with Gustave F. Touchard 


national doubles champion in 1911; by 
his own hand pl t in Manhattan, 

Died. Frederick ‘Samuel Duesenberg, 
55, automobile manufacturer, racer; of 
injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent; in Johnstown, Pa. 

Died. ane O’Shaughnessy, 56, old- 
time U. S. diplomat; of heart disease; in 
Vienna. He held the posts of secretary 
and chargé d’affaires in many a U. §. 
embassy & legation. He was in Mexico 
during the Victoriano Huerta régime when 
U. S. sailors were arrested in Tampico, 
President Wilson demanded that the 
Mexican government apologize by salut- 
ing the U. S. flag. Huerta refused; 
O’Shaughnessy left the country escorted 
by friendly Huerta troops. 

Died. Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, 56, 
former Chancellor of Austria; of diabetes, 
tuberculosis and pneumonia; in a monas- 
tery at Pernitz, Austria. A professor of 











moral theology and political economy 
when the War began, he was Austria’s 
Minister of Social Welfare when the 


Monarchy fell (1918). By using all his 
fine craft the bald, beak-nosed cleric put 
the Christian Socialists in command of 
the Austrian Republic, fortified his party 
rule with the Heimwehr (Home Guard). 
Austria was bankrupt. Chancellor Seipel 
visited in turn all the European capitals, 
making the nations believe that Austria 
planned alliance with one or another. His 
craftiness brought Austria an international 
loan, prevented civil war. He resigned 
the chancellorship in 1929; recalled last 
year, he failed to form a cabinet. In 
office and out he always lived as a simple 
priest in a small stone cloister cell, where 
each morning he celebrated mass. His 
noon meal was usually soup taken to him 
in a convent iron kettle. 

Died. Professor Charles Melville Whit- 
ney, 70, Tufts Medical School urologist; 
near Lincoln, Me., while on his 49th con- 
secutive annual expedition photographing 
wild animals in natural habitats. Famed 
in his collection is the photograph of a 
doe chastising her incautious fawn. 

Died. Horatio Gordon Hutchinson, 73 
British sportsman, writer, naturalist; in 
London. He is credited with much of 
golf’s popularity in England through his 
fine playing and written descriptions of 
the game. In 1908 he was elected captain 
of the Royal & Ancient Golf Club of St 
Andrew’s, an honor accorded formerly to 
none but royalty. 











Died. Dr. Charles Mills Gayley, 74, 
professor emeritus of English at University 
of California, author of Classic Myths im 
English Literature, member of the Legion 
of Honor; in Berkeley, Calif. 

Carroll, 78, oldtime 
after a brief ill- 











Died. Thomas 
fight trainer and athlete; 
ness; in Oakland, Calif. Among those he 
trained: James J. (“Gentleman Jim ) 
Corbett, James J. Jeffries, the late Bob 
Fitzsimmons. 
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Xth Olympiad 

“The important thing in the Olympic 
Games is not the winning but taking part 
—the essential thing is not conquering but 
fighting well.” 

If Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who 
expressed these sentiments when he re- 
vived the Olympic Games in Athens in 
1896, had been in Los Angeles last week 
he would have seen them inscribed in huge 
letters on the inner wall of the main gate- 
way of Los Angeles Olympic Stadium. He 
would have seen also a crowd of 105.000 
flowing in orderly fashion into a stadium 
which contained 30 miles of seats and cost 
$1,700,000. A lover of the grandiloquent, 
the ceremonious, Baron de Coubertin 
would have been charmed by the gay, 
prodigious pageant of band-music, homing- 
pigeons, hymns, flags, oaths, Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis and 2,000 athletes in bright 
uniforms with which the Xth Olympiad 
last week began. 

First noise in the ceremony was the 
thump of a drum outside the stadium. 
This was the signal for Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis to walk across the field, 
sit down with the members of the 
Olympic Committee. After a choir of 
1,000, dressed in white, had sung the 
“Star- Spangled Banner,” came the parade 
of athletes. First in the parade were the 
Greeks; then in alphabetical order, came 
the Argentines, in green coats and white 
trousers, the Australians, in white suits 
and sun helmets, the Canadians, in bright 
red coats, and a single Egyptian, wearing a 
red fez and carrying a flag. The Germans 
paused beside the “tribune of honor” 
where Vice President Curtis was sitting, 
to shout “Hoch!” French athletes politely 
removed their straw hats. The U. S. team 
of 350, last in line, was big enough to 
make a comolete circle around the infield. 
When all the athletes had marched 
the tribune of honor and grouped them- 
selves in the infield, Vice President Curtis 
stood up to deliver 27 momentous words: 
‘In the name of the President of the 
United States, I proclaim open the 
Olympic Games of Los Angeles, celebrat- 
ing the Tenth Olympiad of the Modern 
Era.” 


past 


Six trumpeters on a turret above the 
stadium blew a loud salute. Outside the 


stadium, a field gun went off ten times. 
From an urn over the main gate of the 
stadium there was a burst of flame, pale 


in the bright afternoon, from the Olympic 
torch that will burn for 16 days. 

The Olympic flag (white, with five col- 
ored rings, began to rise slowly on a tall 
pole at the end of the field. At precisely 
the moment when it reached the top, 
2,000 pigeons were released from an up- 
holstered coop at the centre of the arena. 

California is a country which resembles 
Greece in its brilliant skies, its hot bright 
landscape with blue waves curling at the 
edges. Its inhabitants have a Spartan 
pride in physical perfection, an Athenian 
confidence in their own Golden Age. The 
steady splendor of the ceremony that 
opened California’s first Olympic Games 
last week was the expression of a feeling 
which oldtime Greeks would have under- 





stood. It ended in the quiet ritual of the 
Olympic oath, to “take part in the 
Olympic Games in loyal competition, re- 
specting the regulations which govern 
them and desirous of participating in 
them in the true spirit of sportsmanship 
for the honor of our country and the glory 
of sport.” Handsome Lieut. George C. 
Calnan of the U. S. Navy, selected be- 
cause he has been on four U. S. Olympic 
fencing teams, recited the oath for the 
entire host of contestants, his right hand 
solemnly and correctly raised, his left one 
on a corner of the U. S. flag. 

After the opening ceremony began a 
series of contests that would last for 16 
days. First flag to rise on the highest of 
three flagpoles above the Olympic peri- 
style was that of France, to signify that 


René Duverger had won the first event of | 


the Olympics, lightweight 
(715 lb.). In the high jump finals, ( 
Spitz, world’s record holder, failed sur- 
prisingly at 6 ft. 3 in. Duncan McNaugh- 


ton, a Canadian who goes to the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, won the 
jump-off at 6 ft. 53 in. Another worid’s 


record holder, Emil Hirschfield of Ger- 
many, failed to place in the finals of the 
shot-put, won by huge Leo Sexton of the 
New York Athletic Club with an Olympic 
record put of 52 ft. 6 3-16 in. Barrel- 
chested Janusz Kusocinski of Poland won 
the 10,000-metre race by four paces, with 
Volmari Iso-Hollo of Finland second and 
another Finn, Lauri Virtanen third. Wild- 


haired, rangy Mildred (“Babe”) Didrick- 
son of Texas, who won the women’s jav- 


elin throw with 143 ft. 4 in. (world’s rec- 
ord) reiterated her intention of winning at 
least three more events before the Games 


were over. Next day, two famed Negro 
sprinters ran first and second in the too- 
metre final. Stubby little Eddie Tolan 
who used to run for Michigan and who 
beat Percy Williams of Canada, 1928 
Olympic champion in the semi-final heat. 
won, in world’s record time (10.3 sec.) 
Tall Ralph Metcalfe of Marquette was 
second with Arthur Jonath of Germany 


third. Dr. Patrick O'Callaghan of Ireland 
retained his 1928 Olympic Championship 
in the hammer throw with a huge 
of 176 ft. 114 in. His countryman Robert 
Tisdall ran the 4oo-metre hurdles in 
record breaking time against a crack field 
in which Lord David Burghley, 1928 
champion, finished fourth. 

“Wrong to Finland.” Designed to 
further international amity, the Olympic 
Games are usually marred by acrimonious 
dissensions. First serious squabble of the 
Xth Olympiad occurred last week about 
pallid Paavo Nurmi, famed Finnish mara- 
thoner. Nurmi was last April suspended 
by the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation for professionalism. Last week, 
he w in Los Angeles hoping that the 
I. A. A. F. would re-instate him in time 
for him to compete in the 10,000-metre 


1 
neave 


run and the marathon, which he had set 
his slichtly oversized heart on winning 
with a new. record. Instead, the seven 


members of the I. A. A. F.’s executive 
council, after considering his case for a 


weight-lifting | 
reorge | | 
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whole day, voted to uphold the suspension. | 


The Secretary of the 


Foreign Relations | 





NO SWEARING 
OFF NECESSARY! 


Bunker: “Y ou seem to be off your game 


oo: Ed.” 
‘rapp: “V1l say I am. Haven't been 
sleeping well lately.’ 


(THAT NIGHT) 


‘Trapp: "1 guess I'll have to quit drink- 
ing coffee at night. I’ve just got to get 
more sleep.” 

Mrs. Trapp: “TVll get some Sanka 
Coffee. It’s 97% caffein-free—you can 
drink that and sleep, too.” 





acer: “You were off your game last 
week, but you certainly trimmed me 
to-day, E id.” 

Trepp: “That’s because I’ve been 
sleeping like a top since i started 


dr inking Sz anka Coffee 





SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE 
97% GAFFEIN-FREE 
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Committee of the Finnish Amateur Ath- 
letic Association was indignant. He, one 
L. J. Miettinen, cried: “Our first impulse 
was to withdraw the entire Finnish team 

. to atone for this great wrong to Fin- 
land. . Pallid Paavo Nurmi, who 
used to practice distance running in the 
dark so no one would laugh at him, was 
less perturbed. Said he: “If that’s the 
way they feel, there’s nothing I can 
do. $i 








Davis Cup 

Not since France won the Davis Cup 
in 1927 has Paris been so excited about 
the challenge round as it was last week. 
A crowd of 10.000 filled Roland Garros 
Stadium so full that when Dwight Filley 
Davis, U. S. doubles champion (with Hol- 
combe Ward) in 1899-1901, who put up 
the Davis Cup in 1900, arrived there was 
no place for him to sit. Instead of being 
taken to the box occupied by President 
Albert Lebrun, Mr. Davis was allowed to 
sit in a stand reserved for superfluous 
officials. Irked, he went home after one 
match. 

The centre court at Roland Garros was 
entirely rebuilt this year, with a red clay 
surface even slower than beforé. This 
tended to lessen the celebrated speed of 


the No. 1 U. S. singles player, Henry 
Ellsworth Vines Jr. Combined with the 
fact that the U. S. team had not been 


impressive in the final round against Ger- 
many, it helped give France some of the 
confidence it had lost when René La Coste 
announced that he was too sick to play. 
French newspapers generously warned 


Vines not to eat pork and cucumber the 














SSOCIATED GAS and 
Electric properties are 
grouped for efficient oper- 
ation. The largest group- 
ings are in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, where the proximity 
of properties to one another results 
in unusual opportunities to effect 
economies. Associated operating 
companies in other states are also 


grouped for efficient management. 
To these advantages there is added 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
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Acme 
REYNARD BoROTRA 
His adversary was stunned by the lines- 
man’s silence. 


day before he played Henri Cochet, as 
he had done before playing Gottfried von 
Cramm. 
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the factor of stability ofrevenues from 
service to many industries in varied 
geographical areas. 

The Associated Gas & Electric 
System is one of thefive oldest utility 
groups in the United States. It serves 
1,437,653 customers. 


To invest, or for information, write 


. NEW YORK 











Vi ines was not warned about eat- 


ing cucumbers before his match with Jean 
Borotra because even the most optimist; 


Frenchmen took it for granted that Vines § 


would win this match no matter what he 
ate. 

Vines, when he ambled out, seemed ty 
have the same idea. Wearing his white 
flannel cap, he was as nonchalant as usy| 
against a Borotra who still had his bly 
beret but seemed to have lost some of 
the gay bounce that used to go with jt 
Borotra broke Vines’s serve in the firs 
game, rushed the net steadily on his own, 
hit his volleys crisp and hard. He took 
the first set 6-4. Borotra waited till Vines 
had him 4-2 in the third set before he 
stopped running for hard shots, let Vines 
have it at 6-3. 

When they came out to the court again 
after the rest, no one would have bee 
much surprised to see Borotra tire or to see 
Vines’s strokes begin to flash and sparkle 
as they had at Wimbledon. Borotra won 


the first game on his own serve. The | 


match stopped while policemen interrupted 
a fight in the grandstand. Vines won 
three games. Borotra won them back. 
Serving at 4-5, Vines slammed his cannon- 
ball into the court but the clay made it 
bounce slowly. At match point, he netted 
a drive and ran up to the net to shake 
Borotra’s hand just ahead of the crowd 
that was pouring down from the grand- 
stand to thump Borotra’s back. 

After the Vines-Borotra match, any- 
thing, except a defeat for sad little Henri 
Cochet, would have been an anti-climax. 
Red-necked Wilmer Allison of Texas wor 
the first set at 7-5, but all he could 
do after that was to make Cochet run 
more and rally longer than he likes to 
before Cochet won, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2 
In the doubles nexi day, Allison and his 
partner John Van Ryn won the first 
match for the U. S. against Cochet and 
Jacques (“Toto”) Brugnon, but not until 
Brugnon and Cochet, playing Van Ryns 
weak backhand, had evened the match 
twice. Score: 6-3, 11-13, 7-5, 4-6, 4. 

Of the two singles matches next day, 
France needed only one to keep the Cup. 
The one that France was surest of winning, 
the match that people had been talking 
about for weeks, was between Vines and 


Cochet. Vines won magnificently 4-6 
o-6, 7-5, 8-6, 6—2, but it made no differ- 


ence. By that time Borotra had beaten 


Allison in a five-set match that was de- 
cided by an historic point. 
The point came late in the fifth set. 


Allison, getting superb angles on his high 
volleys, had won the first two sets 6-1, 
6-3. Borotra, last week as spry at 36 4s 
he used to be when he made a habit of 
winning the U. S. Indoor Champions ship. 
won the next two, 6-4, 6-2. In the final 
set, Borotra found it necessary to change 
his shoes three times. The decisive 
moment came after Allison had had match 
point twice on his own serve at 5-3 and 
now had it again on Borotra’s at 4-5 
Borotra’s first ’serve went in the net. Alli 
son was so sure the second ball was oul 


that he did not bother to return it into 
court. But the linesman did not call 
“Faute.” Allison was so stunned that ol 


the next eleven points he won only one. 
Borotra ran out set & match at 7-5. He, 
used to being called “the 
Basque.” was last week nicknamed “le 
vieux Reynard,” hero of the 1932 matches. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Rally 
People who believe that pessimism has 
been the chief drag against business felt 
better last week. The mercury in the 
sensitive thermometer of sentiment went 
shooting up. Warmest of rays was a sen- 
sational rally in stock prices. What had 
started three weeks prior as a slow, creep- 
ing advance suddenly became a running, 
leaping market. In percentages, even the 
famed Moratorium Market with its 28.9% 
gain in 25 days was outdistanced. Railroad 
shares jumped a whopping 58%, utilities 
38%, industrials 34¢¢. The market as a 
whole fattened itself 37°@ in 22 days, put- 
ting on millions of dollars of weight, much 
goodwill. Brokers bellowed with joy at 
the windfall of a 2,800.000-share day. 
Observers were inclined to think the 
rally started through belated recognition 
of the following fundamentally bullish 
items: 1) the Lausanne agreement; 2) the 
cessation of gold withdrawals and foreign 
buying of U. S. securities; 3) the I. C. C 
merger decision; 4) expansion of credit. 
Certain industries had special reasons to 
advance. The oils showed improved earn- 
(see col. 2). Higher commodity 
prices, if maintained, would help the food 


Ings 


and mail order companies. Big loans 
to railroads would mean _ orders for 
the equipment companies. But for the 


most part the rally was predicated upon 
hopes. Big Hope No. 1 was that the Ad- 
ministration was somehow in back of the 
market, would let no harm befall it, would 
prod bear flanks unmercifully. Big Hope 
No. 2 was that there was “something in 
the air.” To assist this second hope, the 
Press of the land last week got behind the 
market and shoved amain. Every isolated 
plant to recall a few workers, every com- 
pany to show good earnings, every regular 
dividend declared was shot out over the 
wires as news of a revival bestirring it- 
self, served to stimulate buying by the 
public (see p. 10). 

Much of the improvement in sentiment 
was caused by a turn-about in important 
commodities. The Annalist index of 
prices for July rose to 92.2 from 88.6 in 
June, the sharpest gain for one month 
since this index was first compiled in 1925. 
All the ground lost since early February 
was made up. The gain was apparently 
touched off by hogs, although the rise in 
petroleum last April was an indication of 
what might happen. While hogs had re- 
acted from their highs of late June (TIME, 
July 11), last week they made up much of 
the loss. After hogs, cattle began to go 
up; then hides soared, spurred by the 
stepping up of shoe production. Then 
Wheat suddenly responded to hot, dry 
weather in Canada and the U. S. North- 
West, to reports of shortages abroad, to 
the apparent decision of many farmers to 
hold their wheat for better prices. Last 
week September wheat (new contracts) 
sold at so3¢ against the July 18 low of 
463¢, theoretically putting $36,000,000 in 
the purses of U. S. farmers, making up its 
losses since July 8. 

During the month sugar soared and, 
with it, cocoa. Metals turned firmer and 
tubber sold at the best levels since mid- 
May. Cotton moved in a narrow range 


but last week there began to be talk of 
low plant resistance to weevils because of 
a lack of fertilizer. Cement prices were 
upped last week for the first time in three 
years. 

But behind all the parade of rising 
prices and fanfare of publicity, major 
realities remained as grey as ever. Steel 
operations, automobile production, car 
loadings, electric power output failed to 
fall in line. 


Richfield Wanted 

People who thought Harry Ford Sinclair 
would retire to the background when his 
company merged with Prairie Oil and be- 
came Consolidated Oil Corp. did not know 
what energy there is left in the 56-year- 
old, broadfaced, clamp-mouthed tycoon. 














International 


Harry Forp SINCLAIR 
Ile upped his bid $4,250,000. 
He is still in business up to both elbows, 


from service station to executive sanctum. 
Last week, for example, Oilman Sinclair 


wanted to be in Los Angeles. He left 
Manhattan for Chicago. There, in the 


morning, he saw two bankers about his 
company’s business, met with a vice presi- 
dent and the district managers. He kept 
a business appointment in nearby Barring- 
ton. The next day he flew to Tulsa, central 
operating point for his company and 
terminus for its big telegraph system. He 
passed two days meeting with depart- 
mental managers, discussing leases, pur- 
chases, operations. The next day he flew 
to Amarillo where his company has im- 
portant gas holdings. He looked over their 
reports, took off again. Twice forced* down 
by bad weather, he caught a train at 
Winslow, Ariz., continued to Los Angeles. 

There, in a comfortable suite at the 
Biltmore, he had little time for rest before 
his rooms were jammed with attorneys, 
bankers and accountants. All this excite- 
ment. was over Richfield Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Sinclair’s company recently 
bid $18,000,000 for Richfield; last week 
the offer was boosted to $22,250,000 in 





cash & securities. Richfield’s three com- 
mittees of bondholders indicated that they 
approved of the offer but wanted a 45-day 
option. During this time it is expecied 
that Cities Service may also make a bid 
in order to protect itself. Cities Service 
holds much Richfield common and pre- 
ferred which would probably have no 
value if the Richfield bondholders accepted 
Mr. Sinclair’s bid. Shell Union was also 
reported preparing a bid and Standard Oil 
of California, probably anxious to keep 
new competition away, was thought likely 
to raise its $17,000,000 offer. 

To a large degree the excited bidding for 
Richfield, which has 6,350 outlets in Cali- 
fornia, was probably started by the oil 
industry’s feeling that its own particular 
corner has been turned. Co-operation of 
domestic producers has boosted the U. S. 
price of crude and the big international 
companies have shown a spirit of co- 
operation which is expected to lead to 
agreements. Several companies have al- 
ready made enough money to pay their 
1932 dividends. Mr. Sinclair last week 
said that in June alone Consolidated 
earned its 1932 preferred dividends. Most 
of the big companies do not report except 
yearly. The following earnings table shows 
first-half reports thus far issued: 


(D deficit) 
I 1931 

Amerada Corp......$ § :) $ 478 D 
Associated Ojl..... 1,358,000 1,111,000 
Atlantic Refining... 3,185.000 4,013,000) 
Continental Ojl.... 56, »D 6,525,0 D 
Louisiana Oil Ref... 1,061,000D 1,058,co0oD 
Mid-Continent 

Petroleum ...... 731,000D 2,901.000D 
Pacific Western.... 35,000) 688,000D 
Phillips Petroleum... 8§12,000D 74,0001) 
Plymouth Oil...... 949, ) 19 
Sun Oj .. eeee 2,030,000 T,049,0¢ 
Texas Pacilic 

Coal & OR. ccccs 416,000 690,000D 
Tide-Water Asso- 

a ere re 099,000 1,077,000D 
of S| eee 1,500,000 1,900,000 
Warner-Quinlan Co 761 D 95,000) 

ae 


Number, Please 

“Number, please.” 

“Worth 2-6680.” 

“Hello, Gould & Newman.” 

Last winter such a conversation was 
easier than it was last week. Last winter 
Gould & Newman, attorneys, of No. 51 
Chambers St., Manhattan, were listed in 
the New York telephone directory. They 
are not listed in the summer edition. 

Many persons prefer not to have their 
name in the directory nor on “informa- 
tion’s” lists. Not so Gould & Newman 
Last week they sought $250.000 damages 
for the omission, which they claimed was 
an error, likewise sought to restrain 
distribution of the directory until their 
name and that of Senior Partner Edward 
J. Gould is included. 


Status & Zelevart 

Officials of Travelers Insurance Co. were 
disturbed last week. News was out that 
an unknown policy holder had threatened 
to commit suicide unless the company 
granted him a loan equal to one-third the 
face value of his policy. Warning the 
company that his policy was between 
$25,000 and $200,000, the holder directed 
Travelers to reply through the public 
notice column of the New York Times 
with the message: “Status—Proposal and 
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conditions accepted. Signed: Zelevart.” 
Though “Status” represented himself as a 
man who had frequently borrowed and 
paid off much larger sums but who had 
fallen on financially evil days, “Zelevart” 
could not legally comply with the demand. 
Its tactful answer to “Status” was that 
his position was not unique, that “your 
moral support and affection will add more 
. .. to your family than monetary con- 
sideration so obtained.” Travelers report- 
ed no suicides among its policy holders. 

Shortly after the 1929 stockmarket 
crash, Travelers received a similar threat, 
but the policy holder bearded the company 
in its Hartford home office. Officials 
pointed out that he was using extortion. 
He did not kill himself until two years 
later. 

Insurance laws provide that a policy is 
void if the holder commits suicide within 
one year from the time he took out the 
policy. Because suicides have increased 
alarmingly since the Depression, big in- 
surance companies are agitating to up the 
suicide clause to two years.* 


——o— 


Codfisherman 


Largest employer of labor in Glouces- 
ter, Mass. is Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., 
Ltd. Its plants, stretching along Glouces- 
ter’s busy waterfront, turn out such fishy 
products as ready-to-fry codfish cakes, 
ready-to-use codfish, clam chowder, had- 
dock chowder, flaked fish, haddock fillet, 
cod liver oil, fish meal. 

Like all food companies, Gorton-Pew 
faces lower selling prices. Tinker mack- 
erel, haddock, cod and other piscine prod- 
ucts sell at about half what they did two 
years ago. But like other food com- 
panies Gorton-Pew’s faith is buttressed 
by the knowledge that people must eat. 
And in many a U. S. home the codfish 
ball is still a Friday night and Sunday 
morning institution. The better to send 
forth cod to hungry consumers, last week 
Gorton-Pew opened a new plant which 
can turn out 48,000 10-0z. cans of ready- 
to-fry codfish cakes a day. Machinery 
does everything from slicing the potatoes, 
boiling them with the fishflakes, to mix- 
ing them in batches (194 lb. of potatoes 
to 97 Ib. of fish). 

Gorton-Pew calls itself the world’s 
largest fish producing organization al- 
though its assets of $2,090,000 are topped 
by the $6,154,000 assets of Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co. whose main plant is at Gro- 
ton, Conn. Its Man at the Wheel (por- 
trait of an elderly fisherman guiding a 
schooner through a heavy sea) is famed 
among trade-marks. And its president is 
known to the industry as a good man to 
have at any wheel. He is Thomas James 
Carroll, 64, whose life has been close to 
that of Gloucester and its fishermen. 
His father, an Irish sea-captain, settled in 
Gloucester as a fisherman. His vessel was 
lost with all hands. When “Tom Carroll” 
was 11 his brother’s schooner also went 
down with all hands in a terrific storm 
off the Georges Banks that took 140 lives 
from the fleet. 

After this second death, Mr. Carroll 
left grammar school and was paid 6¢ an 
hour for “picking codfish sounds.” The 





*The 2,473 suicides in New York State last 
year were 34% up from the 1925-29 average 
yf 1,84 
of 1,844. 


sound is the fish’s air bladder which, 
ripped from the backbone, dried and 
cured, makes isinglass. Later he went to 
work for Slade Gorton, a pop-eyed man 
as round as a hogshead who had been one 
of the founders of Slade Gorton & Co. in 
1849. When he was 16 Tom Carroll was 
considered experienced enough to split 
fish. Then he became a skinner, ripping 
the parchment-like skin from dried fish. 
The skin is used largely for glue (in 
Gloucester is Le Page’s odoriferous fac- 
tory) and tearing it from the fish is a 
delicate job. At 22 Tom Carroll was 
made foreman of this department and, 
seven years later, a member of the firm. 
He distinguished himself by his handling 
of labor problems, especially in the gen- 
eral strike of 1902 (Gloucester’s first) and 
the 1918 strike of the fishermen against 
their captains. 

In 1920 came Gorton-Pew’s roughest 
times. Foreign contracts were cancelled 


and fish dropped. The company reported 














Tuomas JAMES CARROLL 


. .. from air-bladder boy to president. 


a big loss and its bankers shoved out Gen- 
eral Manager Carroll, replacing him with 
efficiency experts. With a sad expression 
on his face he hung around the piers, re- 
fused to go with any other company. 
Soon Gloucester’s fishermen were slapping 
their thighs and squirting tobacco juice 
with relish at the goings-on in Gorton- 
Pew. The efficiency experts drew up a 
schedule of arrivals and departures for 
the fleet, overlooking the matter of tides, 
fogs, running seas. They even set the 
number of fish each vessel should return 
with. In two years they lost $2,700,000 
of the company’s money and in 1923 the 
company was reorganized with Mr. Car- 
roll back as general manager. Two years 
later he became president as well. The 
following year the company paid a $2 
dividend. In 1927 the rate was upped to 
$3 and from 1929 to the present this 
amount has been paid plus $1 extra annu- 
ally. Despite his prominence in Glouces- 
ter, Mr. Carroll lives in a modest cottage 
home in an unpretentious district. He was 
president of Gloucester National Bank, a 
hoary (136-yr.) institution which was 
pulled down last winter when Boston’s 


Federal National Bank toppled. He j; | 


prominent in Catholic and Knights of 
Columbus affairs. But his chief interes 
is fish, the men and machines which 
process them, the men and vessels which 
bring them in. There is a Pew in the 
chairmanship of the company, a Gorton 
on the board, but Gorton-Pew’s man at- 
the-wheel is its president and general man- 
ager. ‘ 
esseig line 


Personnel 


Last week the following was news: 


William Ford, 66, resigned as chairman 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. The pos- 
tion was left unfilled. A statement from 
the company last week on its outlook said 
it “is in the position to start the manv- 
facture of beer bottles in quantities al- 
most overnight.” 
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Deals & Developments 

Steel Dividends. While newshawks 
who had been waiting about an hour held 
a mock directors’ meeting, irreverent & 
bawdy, the solemn directors of United 
States Steel Corp. pondered the worst 
quarterly earnings statements in the com- 
pany’s history. They finally decided to 
vote the regular preferred dividend, but 
in explaining the action to the Press 
Chairman Myron C. Taylor made it 
abundantly clear that “improvement in 
business and net earnings must in future 
determine dividend action on the pre- 
ferred stock.” Because a very similar 
statement had presaged omission of the 
common dividend, because Steel opera- 
tions last week were but 16.5% of capacity 
whereas they must be 35% to 40% to 
earn the preferred dividend, Wall Street 
assumed that when the Board meets Oct. 
25, two weeks before Election Day, the 
preferred dividend will be passed. for the 
first time in the company’s history. Ina 
soft voice, hard-faced Mr. Taylor said 
that payments of dividends plus losses 
have resulted in reducing Steel’s surplus 
$73,000,000 in a year. “It is apparent.” 
he said, “that we are at the mercy of 
business just like any other corporation.” 
From operations alone, Steel lost $3,362; 
ooo in the quarter against a $13,817,000 
profit a year ago. 

Two days after U. S. Steel’s directorate 
had met at No. 71 Broadway, Bethlehem 
Steel’s board met at No. 25 Broadway. 
In a unanimous decision they voted to 
omit the preferred dividend for the first 
time since 1913 although some people had 
hoped for a small payment. After charges, 
Bethlehem’s second quarter resulted in a 
$4,671,000 loss against a $1,452,000 proilt 
in the second quarter of 1931. President 
Eugene Grace said that improved senti- 
ment had not yet been reflected in the 
steel business. 

The sixth biggest Steel corporation also 
made its report last week. National Steel 
earned $560,999 in the second quarter 
against $1,533,000 a year ago, maintaining 
its enviable record of being the only major 
steel company to keep out of the red. 

Beaverbrook Blocked. The difi- 
culties of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Canada’s 
old newsprint firm, seemed ended when 
Lord Beaverbrook had a new directorate 
elected, his brother Allan Anderson Aitken 
made president, and then suggested a plan 
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of reorganization (Time, June 13). Last 
week Lord Beaverbrook abruptly an- 
nounced that his plan had not been ac- 
ceptable to “several security holders and 
some of the creditors,” had therefore been 


withdrawn, Chief features of the plan | 


were to postpone sinking fund payments 
for five years, stop preferred dividends for 
five years, pay off creditors with income 
debentures (interest dependent upon earn- 
ings). 

The renewed difficulties of Price Bros. 
complicated Canada’s newsprint prob- 
lems. A combine of companies seems 
essential to the industry but when a con- 
cern cannot reorganize itself the difficul- 
ties of merging it become tremendous. 
Last week Lake St. John Power & Pa- 
per Co., subsidiary of St. Lawrence 


Corp., and Abitibi Power & Paper both | 


defaulted their interest. 


Trophy v. Gillette. During recent | 


years the unharmonious razor industry has 
become a lawyers’ paradise. Last week 
another suit sprang up. Trophy Towers 
Sales Corp. has engaged in the business 
of selling double-edged blades in slot ma- 
chines. It used to buy its blades from 
Trophy Blade Co., half interest in which 
was held by AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
When AutoStrop and Gillette merged the 
remaining half interest was acquired, 


Trophy Blade Co. dissolved. Last week | 


Trophy Towers Sales Corp. brought a 
$30,000,000 damage suit against Gillette 
and 19 of its officers and directors. It 
charged that the AutoStrop-Gillette 


merger was a conspiracy in restraint of | 


trade, that the dissolution of Trophy 
Blade Co. was a conspiracy to ruin the 
business of Trophy Towers Sales Corp. 


Sea-born Tax. Can customs be col- | 


lected on articles produced on the high 
seas? Last week the Supreme Court was 
asked to consider a case in which this 


question was the chief issue. Procter & | 


Gamble Manufacturing Co. bought whale 
oil from several Norwegian whaling 
firms. It protested the tax of 6¢ a gallon 
levied in New York, sued to recover the 
money. The U.S. Court of Customs Ap- 
peals held that ships at sea and the prop- 
erty in them belong to the land of regis- 
try, that the whale oil was taxable as 
coming from Norway. P. & G. appealed. 

Music Merger. A sharp, small Man- 


hattan lawyer named Jacob Scholer was | 


given a difficult task in 1929 by Irving 
Trust Co. He was to handle the run-down 
affairs of American Piano Co., petitioned 
into receivership. So well did he do it 
that within a year the creditors were paid 
and plans for a reorganization perfected. 
A new company, American Piano Corp., 


bought the assets of the old company, en- | 


tered the manufacture of such famed in- 
struments as the Knabe (Metropolitan 
Opera’s favorite), Chickering (family 


use), Mason & Hamlin (artists) and the | 


Ampico Player Piano, 

A big investor in the new company was 
Aeolian-Weber Piano & Pianola Co. which 
controls companies making pianos 
(Weber, George Steck). Last week plans 
Were almost completed for a merger of 
Aeolian-Weber’s subsidiary, Aeolian Co., 
and American Piano Corp. under the name 
Aeolian American Corp. Both companies 
and the 20-odd concerns they control will 
remain intact. 
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PRO ROYAL 





... With a 62 for 18 holes . . . 10 strokes 


under par... 4 under the record ...10 


birdies and never over par... with a 


PRO ROYAL 


75¢ EACH 


Orville White, Professional at the Westborough Country Club, 
St. Louis, Missouri, scored a record breaking 62 over Westborough’s 
eighteen-hole course, which measures 6,340 yards, on May 8, 1932. 

His putting was deadly, and his woods were sensational. On the fifth 
he was hole high in two. It is a 581l-yard hole. He drove the green, 
331 yards away, on the ninth; and drove the 266-yard seventeenth. 
Every inch of this marvelous round of 62 was played with a PRO ROYAL. 

The previous record of 66 was made by Abe Mitchell in a match 
against Walter Hagen, played in 1918. 

This wonderful score by Orville White and the PRO ROYAL gives us 
every right to say that the PRO ROYAL is the best ball for the better- 
than-average golfer. 

If you have not hit the PRO ROYAL, play one on your next round, 
and let the PRO ROYAL tell you its own story of accuracy and distance. 


"U.S. cine Golf Balls 


A PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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LIBERAL INTEREST 
® WITH SAFETY 


BANK by Mail, safely, conven- 
iently. This 62 year old Savings 
Bank, under rigid New York 
State supervision, assures gen- 


DSVIBIAVIVIY 


quarterly and absolute safety. 
Interesting, illustrated booklet 
tells how compounding makes 

money grow. Explains simple, safe banking 
by mail plan. Send coupon for FREE copy. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, Albany, N. Y. 6 
Please send Banking by Mail booklet. 





No obligation. 


Na me. 





Address___ 


City- 


EROSLEY ELHiic REFRIGERATOR 


——State 


Latest Features... 





Full Family Size 
Now Within the Reachof All 


FULL size 3% cubic ft. net ca- 
pacity electric refrigerator bear- 
ing a nationally known and recognized 
name at a phenomenally low price. 
Not a midget. Incorporates all latest 
features—self contained and remov- 


able unit, temperature control for 
quick freezing, defrosting switch, flat 


bar shelves, perfect insulation, flat 
top, broom high legs, white porcelain 
interior, plenty of ice cubes, Also two 
other sizes: 4% cu. ft. net capacity, 
C $99.50; 5% cu. ft. met capacity, 
$139.50. All prices F. O. B. factories, 

S892 tax extra. Send for Booklet or see 

ques Dearest Crosley dealer. 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 

Dept. E-64 Cincinnati, Ohio 














Subscription Agents 


@ Depression and the growing 
demand for TIME & FORTUNE are 
causing an ever mounting number of 
inquiries to come to TIME, Inc., from 
people wishing to act as subscription 
representatives for TIME & FORTUNE. 

@ While TIME, Inc., employs no 
subscription salesmen on salary, appli- 
cations from any reputable individuals 
desirous of adding to their incomes by 
taking subscriptions on a commission 
basis will be promptly considered. Ad- 
dress inquiries to 

John Sargent, TIME, Ine. 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Hlinois 











ee Corporation 
° mipatas emt ON COMMON STOCK * 


A quarter ividend, for the third quarter of 
1932, of twenty-five cents (3- 25) per share, on 
the Common Stoc = has been declared, pay able 
tember 30, 1932, to stockholders of record 
close of business September 1, 1932. 





3. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasures 








Menlo School & Junior College 


GRADES 7 to 14 
A country school for boys 30 miles from San 
Francisco near Stanford University. At Menlo the 
new boy will learn the full value of Scholarship, 
Sportsmanship and Comradeship. Avaried athletic 
program adapted to every boy's needs and capa- 
bilities. . . Address Box T , MENLO Park, CALIF. 


Mothersills 


HERS, STOPS TRAVEL 
Qy SICKNESS by 

SEA, AIR and 
TRAIN 
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MEDICINE 








B. M. A. 

The meeting which the British Medical 
Association conducted in London last fort- 
night was that body’s rooth. But save for 
i “pilgrimage” to Worcester where a group 
unveiled a memorial window in Worcester 
Cathedral and a plaque on the home of the 
late Sir Charles Hastings, B. M. A. 
founder, speakers in the main refrained 
from histor-cal palaver. Professor Julian 
Sorell Huxley told about the “Biology of 
Human Nature.” The Prince of Wales at- 
tended the Centenary Dinner in Albert 
Hall, sat close to his personal physician 
Bertrand Dawson Lord Dawson of Penn, 
incoming B. M. A. president. 

Health Hostels. Lord Dawson called 
attention to a much neglected type of sick 


man. His doctor may have prescribed for 
his defects. But, noted Lord Dawson, “the 
mere giving of medicines will often ac- 


What the patient wants 
is regimen and re-education in methods of 
living; treatment, it may be by diet, 
physicotherapy, and relaxation under con- 
trolled observation. Such treatment or 
education of the man and his tissues might 
take several weeks, and in most instances 
it would be advantageous for such patients 
to continue their ordinary avocations. We 
need a new type of institution—distinct 
from hospital provision—namely, a Health 
Hotel. 

“Examples flow from any physician’s 
experience. Overweight—the man of 4o 
getting a fat body and a fat head, who 
avows himself a small eater yet is clogged 
with his own metabolic products; the man 
becoming set about the neck and waist, 
who turns his body slowly rather than his 
head and eyes quickly. or who is bluish 
and breathless, losing his rib movements 
and wants to ‘stay put.’ Then the various 
gastro-intestinal victims who need to be 
taught how to eat, how to digest, and to 
regulate their bowels, and perhaps to be 
cured of their ‘conscious abdomens.’ Then 
again the patient in the early diabetic 
stage where not only himself but his wife 
needs instruction in food calories and cook- 
ing, and it may be in the administration 
All such and many more need 
for a space a designed environment; they 
require education but under the conditions 
of their working life.” 

School Doctors Flayed. Headmaster 
Cuthbert Harold Blakiston of Lancing 
College flayed the Public School Boy of 
today (see p. 15). Dr. Hugh Crichton- 
Miller, honorary director of the Institute 
of Medical Psychology, flayed Public 
School doctors. “School teachers—I refer 
to those who hold teaching certificates— 


have at least had some training in psy- 
chology, whereas we doctors have not. 
Any knowledge of the subject that the 


school medical officer may possess he has 
since graduation. It follows, 
that in dealing with such prob- 
lems persistent stealing or homo- 
sexuality the teacher is more likely than 
the doctor to have insight into the motiva- 
tion, and in consequence is less likely to 
treat the incident on the purely objective 
plane of social delinquency. It is true 
that in of our boarding schoo!s for 


therefore, 


as 


some 


boys, including certain very ancien; 

foundations, there is no such adv antage oy | 
either side, as neither master nor doctg 

has any psychological insight beyond thy 
which may come to him by the light ¢j 


nature. The situation is one which entirely 
satisfies the complacency of our rac; 
traditionalism. It is not one, however 


that can be regarded as satisfactory in the 
light of modern knowledge and of edy. | 
cational ideals outside these islands,” 

Vocational Guidance. “Unhappines 
and ill-health at work may be due to th; 
fact that the employer or supervisor, no! 
the worker himself, is a misfit. Vocational 
guidance must not be confined to the chil- 
dren of the laboring classes. In this cou- 
try a limited amount of work has already 
been done in the guidance of public and 
secondary school pupils, with results which | 
are distinctly promising. An extension of 
this work is greatly to be desired.”—Dr. 
Angus Macrae, London. 


Crile Claims 
Burned blackly into medical annals is 
the fire in Surgeon George Washington 





Crile’s Cleveland Clinic (Time, May 2:, 
1929). The fire occurred in a basement 
room wherein were stored x-ray films. 


The burning films emitted fumes (carbon 
monoxide and nitrogen tetroxide) which 
killed scores of Dr. Crile’s patients, doc- 


tors and employes on the spot. Other 
scores died during the following weeks. 
Deaths eventually totalled 125. 


Last week a Cleveland court wrote the 
end of Dr. Crile’s black chapter. Six 
injured persons and the families of 6; 
dead ones had sued the Cleveland Clinic 


Foundation for a total of more than 
$1,500,000. About 200 ~=©dependents 
widows, widowers, and children were 


represented. Neither the Cleveland Clinic 
nor Surgeon Crile had so much money to 
disburse. Dr. Crile’s personal fortune at 
its peak approximated $2,000,000. Last 
week it was reputed to be closer to 
$100,000. The fortune of Mrs. Crile’s | 
family, the Cleveland McBrides, has also 
shrunk. McBride money was largely in 
textile enterprises. 

But neither Dr. Crile’s nor his relatives 
money was legally touchable through the 
Clinic. The Cleveland Clinic is a founda- 
tion protected by only $30.000 liability 
insurance. Claimants for damages might 
easily wreck the institution, but claimants 
could squeeze no money from empty cor 
ridors. Attorney Paul Lamb, astute 
pleader persuaded the litigants to settle, 
and the court approved, on a basis which 
involved the value of life and the cost of 
dependency in Depression. The $1.500,000 | 
claims were settled for $167.000, of which 
the Clinic raised $137,000 from its own 
funds, insurance contributed $30,000 
Where a man was husband & father his | 
family received on the average $5,000 
Where a wife & mother perished her | 
family got only $2,500. Where there were 


no dependents, the estate was awarded as | 


low as $750. 

Since the fire more and more hospitals 
have been using non-inflammable x-ray 
films exclusively. 
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Aviator’s Epic 

Nicut FLicHtT— Antoine de 
Exupéry—Century. 

Author St. Exupéry used to be an avia- 
tor but he does not write like any of the 
aviators with whose literary experiments 
the U. S. public is familiar. Night Flight, 
a second novel, is a brief account of dis- 
aster on the South American airmail. 
Fabien, carrying the mail from the far 
South to Buenos Aires, flies through a 
golden twilight in which “night was rising 
like a tawny smoke.” Presently the eve- 
ning becomes less calm. At the airport, 
Riviere, “who was responsible for the 
entire service,” waits anxiously for Fabien 
and two other mail planes to arrive. 

Riviére’s aim is to “love the men under 
your orders but do not let them know it.” 
Cold hostility for the minor inefficiencies 
that, in a flying service, are the likeliest 
causes of catastrophe, makes him appall- 
ingly but mercifully severe. While 
Riviére waits, two of the planes arrive. 
Fabien’s young wife comes to the airport 
to inquire about him. Says Riviere: “Un- 
fortunately, neither you nor I can do 
anything except wait.” Meanwhile, Fa- 
bien’s plane is being wrecked in a cyclone 
over the coast. Riviére knows it but he 
does not give the order to suspend night 
flying which his subordinates expect. An 
epic figure of courage that is the more 
intense for being vicarious, he instructs 
the pilot who is waiting to take off with 
the Europe mail to wait no longer. 

With Saint Saturnin (see below), 
Night Flight is a Book-of-the-Month Club 
offering. 


Old Age 

SAINT SATURNIN—Jean 
—Dodd, Mead. 

When old Madame Colombe dies peace- 
fully in her bed at Saint Saturnin, her 
children Louis, Jourdaine, Nicholas spec- 
ulate on the significance of her departure. 
None of them anticipates its most ghastly 
consequence: their father, deprived of his 
wife’s tactful authority, begins a quaver- 
ing descent into senile decay. 

The first sign comes when Nicholas 
goes to bring old William Colombe to the 
death bed. The old man snores loudly, 
pretends to be asleep. After his wife’s 
funeral, he persuades an aging adventuress 
to remain at Saint Saturnin, apparently 
plans to marry her. The children get rid 
of Ninette but it does them little good. 
Their father takes up with a succession 
of trained nurses, asks each one to be his 
wife. With imperious disregard for dig- 
nity, he lets a village shyster cheat him 
out of the family fortune. Furious at his 
children’s well-meant attempts to inter- 
lere, he gives orders for workmen to tear 
down his chateau. remodel it to suit his 
whims. He walks through his woods 
dressed in a smock painted to look like 
leaves, puts a green napkin over his head, 
sits down on a stone to make friends with 
the lizards, 

The efforts of William Colombe’s chil- 
dren to control the follies of an old man 
whom they have been accustomed to re- 
verc and over whom they have no author- 


Saint- 


Schlumberger 





ity is more tragic than the old man’s 
maundering decline. Louis, able, con- 
scientious, energetic, tries hard to save 
the Colombe fortune. Jourdaine, married 
to a petulant diplomat, stays at Saint 
Saturnin, harried by the spectacle of her 
father’s second childhood. Nicholas, 
thoughtful and lonely, tries hard to keep 
up appearances at the chateau. Jour- 
daine’s son arrives from soldiering in 
Arabia in time to help him. Their affection 
for each other is cemented by their sym- 
pathy for the old man. 

An original study of death from old 
age, Saint Saturnin is a compressed, 
sombre novel, graced by an appropriate 
austerity of style. Rated by Author André 
Maurois as the most remarkable French 
novel in ten years and winner of the 
Northcliffe Prize, Saint Saturnin, with 








P. Delbo 


JEAN SCHLUMBERGER 
His old man w 


we a green napkin 


Night Flight (see col. 1) is the Book-of- 
the-Month Club’s “duplicate” choice for 
August. 


The Author. Educated at the Lycée 
Condorcet, Author Schlumberger. now 
55, took up the study of religious history, 
gave it up before the War to write a 
play, poetry and novel. (His grandmother 
wrote children’s books, his mother was a 
novelist.) With André Gide, he helped 
found La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
which published both Night Flight and 
Saint Saturnin. With Jacques Copeau. he 
founded the theatre of the Vieux-Colom- 
bier which produced two of his own plays. 


Three Short Cathers 


Osscure Destinies—Willa Cather— 
Knopf. 

Neighbor Rosicky, when Doctor Bur- 
leigh told him he had a bad heart, said, 
“So? No, I guess my heart was always 
pretty good. I got a little asthma, may- 
be.” A Bohemian farmer with Rosicky’s 
resilient enjoyment of life was not likely 
to be much worried but Rosicky’s wife 


made him sit in the kitchen and take life 
easy while his sons did the plowing. 
Rosicky’s long habit of friendliness finally 
got the better of him. He thought the 
thistles ought to be cleared out of the 
alfalfa field on his son Rudolph’s farm. 
“He put the horses to the buggy rake and 
set about raking up those thistles. He 
behaved with guilty caution. ” Two 
days later, Neighbor Rosicky was dead 
He was buried in a little square of long 
grass that seemed right ‘for a man who 
had helped to do the work of great cities 
and had always longed for the open coun- 
try and had got to it at last. eg 

Old Mrs. Harris lived obscurely in her 
daughter’s house, baking cakes and sleep- 
ing on a rickety settee. This state of 
affairs bothered the neighbors who thought 
Mrs. Templeton might treat her old 


mother more generously. It did not 
greatly disturb Mrs. Harris or Mrs. 


Templeton. Old Mrs. Harris remembered 
her big house in Tennessee whence the 
family had moved West. She took a quiet 
interest in the doings of her grandchildren. 
Victoria, Ronald, Adelbert. She was glad 
when Mrs. Rosen came over from next 
door to have a chat. When Mrs. Harris 
felt that she was going to die, she accepted 
this fact also with the wise fortitude which 
her daughter and granddaughter would 
have to await their own senility to acquire 

Two Friends, R. E. Dillon and J. H. 
Trueman, lived in a little wooden town in 
Kansas. They played checkers on winter 
nights, talked in the summer. Dillon— 
Irish, arrogant, with a musically vibrating 
voice and a changeable grey eye—was the 
town’s biggest banker. Trueman, solid 
and more of a sport, was a cattleman 
Their friendship was impressive, impervi- 
ous to differences in their characters. It 
had become as substantial as a monument 
before it ended, in a breath of anger over 


politics, the year Bryan first ran for 
President 

In these “three new stories of the 
West” Author Cather’s readers may be 


surprised by discovering none of the pastel 
coloring of Shadows on the Rock. They 
are more in the tone of Author Cather’s 
earlier books—My Antonia, A Lost Lady 
With the rest of Author Cather’s work. 
they share the charm of an artistry that 
is warm, simple and intelligent, the charm 
of a writer who feels about her characters 
somewhat as Doctor Burleigh feels about 
old Neighbor Rosicky: “The doctor 
picked up his stethoscope and frowned at 
it. . . . He wished it had been telling 
tales about some other man’s heart. some 
old man who didn’t look the Doctor in 
the eye so knowingly. or hold out such a 
warm brown hand when he said gcood- 
bye m 


Books of the Week 

SAINT SATURNIN—Jean Schlum- 
berger—Dodd, Mead ($2.50) 

Nicut FiigHt—Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry—Century ($1.75) 

Opsscure Destintes—Willa Cather 
—Knopf ($2). 

BoyHOooD AND YoutH—Hans Car- 
ossa—Brewer, Warren & Putnam 
($2). Sequel to A Childhood in Au- 
thor Carossa’s chronicle of a young | 
Bavarian. | 
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PLAY ANYTHING BUT 


THE BEST? 


You play golf for pleasure, why play 
anything but the best golf ball made? 
Try an Imported Dunlop on your next 
round. See for yourself the distance off 
the tee...the extra controllability on the 
green...the durability under punishing 
play. Your pro has Dunlops in stock... 


ask him today. 


IMPORTED 


DUNLO 


MOLDED...MAX MARKED 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


The hopes of nearly 1,800 claimants to 
share in the $30,000,000 estate of the late 
Ella Virginia von Echtzel Wendel, ec- 
centric Manhattan spinster (Trme, April 
6, 1931 et ante) went glimmering when 
Surrogate James A. Foley took steps to 
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International 
THomAsS Patrick Morris (WENDEL?) 


“T always entertained the idea that I was 
ille gitimate.” 


strike from the list all but 27 who claim 
fifth-degree (or closer) relationship. Of 
these 27 the fifth-degree relationship of 
nine has been conceded by the estate. 
Five of the nine sold their interests to 14 
charitable institutions named as_benefi- 
ciaries in the will for $7,500, cash down, 
$17,500 more if the will is broken. Several 
others, not of the chosen 27, surrendered 
soon after a gaunt, dour Scot named 
Thomas Patrick Morris, 52, unemployed 
Brooklyn housepainter, told the court an 
astonishing story: That he is the son of 
Ella Wendel’s brother, the late John 
Gottlieb Wendel. Speaking laboriously 
(he suffers from angina pectoris) Claim- 
ant Morris said he was the issue of a 
secret marriage of “Papa” Wendel (always 
supposed to be a bachelor) and one Mary 
Ellen Devine of Edinburgh, in New York 
City; that he had been born in Dundee 
whither his mother fled after quarrels with 
“Papa” Wendel; that she left him in care 


| of foster parents (Morris). 


As proof he submitted a book (The 
Blockade of Phalsburg) which he said 
“Papa” Wendel had given him in 1gor in 
Dundee. On the flyleaf was written a 
record of the marriage and birth, signed 
by John G. Wendel. On the back flyleaf 
was a will bequeathing all John Wendel’s 
property to his son, Thomas Patrick Mor- 
ris Wendel. Also Morris submitted a pair 
of huge shoes with inch-thick gum soles 
which he said “Papa” Wendel once wore. 

Arriving in Manhattan in 1906, said 
Claimant Morris, he accidentally encoun- 
tered “Papa” who took him to the family 
mansion on Fifth Avenue. He heard Sis- 
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August 8, 1937 
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ter Ella tell “Papa”: “Get out and take 
your brat with you.” Said the “brat” (age 
26): “To hell with you; you're all a pack 
of nuts,” and went away. Only once again 
did he see “Papa” in years of wandering 
about the U. S., hopping freights, work. 
ing as an itinerant laborer. He gaye 
“Papa” scarcely another thought until 
about a week after Sister Ella’s death, 
which he chanced to read about in a cast. 
away tabloid paper. When lawyers for 
the estate insisted upon knowing why he 
delayed so long before presenting his 
claim, Morris blurted: “I always enter 
tained the idea that I was illegitimate.” 
Hearings continued. 
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Daniel Boone Jr., Kansas City insur 
ance executive, great-great-grandson of 
the heroic frontiersman, was held up and 
robbed by a gunman whom he described 
as “very hard and very drunk.” 


Winniec-the-Pooh, 18, famed brown 
bear in the London Zoo, was reported 
dying of old age. Originally named Win- 
nie, the bear was supposedly observed by 
Christopher Robin, young son of Author 
Alan Alexander Milne. to say “Pooh” to 
all visitors, including royalty. Christo- 
pher Robin named his teddy bear after 
her, Winnie-the-Pooh. Author Milne 
named a children’s book after the teddy 
bear. The bear in the zoo was finally 
named after the book. Winnie’s condition 
last week was watched with keen interest 
in Manhattan by the Winnie-the-Pooh 
Association, exclusive U. S. licensers of 
Pooh toys, games, soap, rattles, etc. ete. 
W. P. A. claims to do a gross business of 
$50,000,000 a year. 

In Kansas City, to Congressmen inves- 
tigating Government interference in pri- 
vate business, Mrs. Ida Watkins, weather- 
beaten “Wheat Queen” of Sublette, 
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“WHEAT QUEEN” WATKINS 
“IT just want to kick the devil out of the 
Farm Board.” 


Kan., pulled off her hat, bared a brawny, 
toil-hardened arm, shouted: “I just want 
to kick the devil out of the Farm Board. 
...I1 draw the line on the doggone, 
damnable Government interference with 
our affairs.” 

Old George is the name workmen 
have given the clock in London’s new 
Shell-Mex Tower. Old George’s face 18 
broader (25 ft.) than Big Ben’s (224 ft.) 
but his hands are not quite so long. Nor 
can Old George, like Big Ben, chime. 
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